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IMPORTANT SPRING BOOK: 








No. 2. American Novel Series. 


THE SENTIMENTALISTS 
By ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER. 

A story of East and West, a picture of 
society in a small Missouri town and in Bos- 
ton’s most exclusive set. It is an admirable 
study of certain phases of our life of to-day. 


No. 3. American Novel Series. 


MARTIN BROOK 
By MORGAN BATES. 

This is a story which has in it all the 
elements which make for a great success. It 
is a love story, a story with a strong religious 
element, and a story of American life. It is 
strongly written and is intensely dramatic. 


$1.50. $1.50. 





No. 1. American Novel Series. A Notable English Novel. 


EASTOVER BABS THE IMPOSSIBLE 
COURT HOUSE} author si «The Heavenly Twins” 


By HENRY B. BOONE aad KENNETH Madam Grand’s new novel is one of the 

. BROWN. most successful spring books. It is a story of 

A rattling good sporting novel, a strong | 4 young English girl who is not unlike Angelia 

love story, and a sympathetic study of life in | jn « The Heavenly Twins.” It is full of 
the South. It is in its fourth edition. humor and is strikingly well written. 


$1.50. Illustrated. $1.50. 








THE LOVE LETTERS OF VICTOR HUGO | 
1820-1822 


These are the impassioned love letters written by the great Frenchman to his fiancee, 
Mile. Foucher, during the years 1820-22. The love story which they tell reads like a bit of 
fascinatingly romantic fiction. (Uniform with Browning Letters.) 


Illustrated. $3.00. 
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A SHORT HISTORY of 


MONKS 
& MONASTERIES 


By ALFRED WESLEY WISHART 


Sometime Fellow in Church History in 
The University of Chicago. 





In NATURE’S 
REALM 


By Dr. CHARLES C. ABBOTT 
Author of ‘‘ Upland and Meadow,"* * Notes of 
the Night,’ ‘* Outings at Odd Times,’’ * The 
Birds About Us,’ ‘* Bird-land Echoes,’ etc. 





ILLUSTRATED BY OLIVER KEMP 





WHAT IS THOUGHT OF THE BOOK 
BY MEN WHO THINK: 


Avsert Heway Newman, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Church History 
in McMaster University, Toronto, Canada, in a signed review covering 
something over two pages in the January issue of the American 
Journal of Theology (published by the University of Chicago Press), 
referring to WISHART’S “A SHORT HISTORY OF MONKS AND 
MONASTERIES,” says: 

**It may be said at once that he has produced by far the best book 
on the subject in the English language, and that it would be hard to 
find in any language a better general discussion of the various ques- 
tions involved in the history of monasticism.” 


Faaxxuin Jonnson, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Church History in the 
University of Chicago, says: 

“The book presents by far the best survey of Monasticism with 
which I am acquainted, and it is the only one which even attempts to 
give a fair and dispassionate estimate of the system.”’ 


Pavt Monroz, Ph.D., Professor of History of Education, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, New York City, says: 

“* Monks and Monasteries’ is one of the best brief works on the 
subject of which I know. The subject is treated ina clear and popular 
manner, and at the same time is scholarly and accurate. The treat- 
ment is the appreciative one necessary to get at the real heart of the 
subject ; and yet, with historical fairness, it sets forth the injurious as 
well as the beneficial influences resulting from the ascetic ideal and 
the monastic life. . . . It can be recommended unhesitatingly to both 
classes [students and the general public] of readers.” 


The New York Tribune says: 

“Mr. Wishart’s theme is one which it is not easy to discuss without 
prejudice. In such a matter non-partisanghip is almost an impossibility. 
To say, as one must, that bis treatment of it is marked by unusual fair- 
ness and open-mindedness is, accordingly, to give him no small amount 
of praise. He is neither an assailant nor an apologist of monasticism, 
but seeks to understand it as an historical phenomenon, and to state 
without bias both the good and the evil that have flowed from it. . . . 
He writes in a clear and pleasing style, and his presentation of the 
facts is accurate and instructive.” 


The Independent (New York) says: 

“The book is in the best sense a Protestant work, done with strict 
scientific loyalty to the best light and knowledge to be had on the 
subject.’ 





WHAT THE CRITICS SAY: 
“ A delightful outdoor friend.”—American Hebrew (New York). 





“At once a real art work and a volume of positive educational 
value.’’— The Arena (New York). 

** Here is a piece of fine art in book work. The cover draws you as 
a shady tree in a stretch of beautiful meadow. You open the volume. 
What clean, bold type, inviting to read anywhere, such a joy is it to the 
eye; what ample margin, and how fascinating are the illustrations of 
nature scattered through it. Anyone who hungers now and then for 
a quiet stroll into field and wood will find here a volume that holds him 
with delight. It has an individuality of its own, although it belongs to 
aclass. . . . He is especially happy in getting a novel point of view.” 
— The Standard (Chicago). 

“Of the four footed and winged friends he made in his walks, he 
writes not merely with a full understanding, but with evident affec- 
tion, describing their peculiarities, their moods and habits, and giving 
a mass of information which could be found nowhere else in more 
pleasing or appreciative language.” — Ballimore Morning Herald. 

“* Of the artist’s work nothing can be said in criticism ; its delicacy, 
truth to nature, and decorative effect are as admirable as they are un- 
usual. There are ninety of these little sketches, besides a charming 
frontispiece in photogravure.”” — The Nation (New York). 

** A beautiful and fascinating book for those who enjoy the study of 
Nature’s handiwork ‘afield and afloat.’ The illustrations are fine, and 
the book is extremely attractive in its appearance.” — The Observer 
(New York). 


“The charm of such books as these lies in their essential simplicity 
and naturalness, but the special value of Dr. Abbott’s lies in the fact 
that he never becomes so absorbed in the study of component parts as 
to fail in an adequat prehension of nature as a whole.” — Outlook 
(New York). — 


“He is not a dry-as-dust naturalist, but tells of bird and beast and 





“wild flower because he loves them with a personal and individual affec- 


tion that are extremely pleasing. . . . Aside from its literary charm, 
which is very great, the volume is beautified with many drawings by 
Oliver Kemp. . . . The volume will be found an appropriate gift, 
especially for young people with a healthy taste for natural history.” 
— New Orleans Picayune. 
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With four photogravures, 8vo, hand-sewed, broad mar- 
gins, deckle edges, gilt top, 454 pages, fully indexed. 
Price, $3.50 NET. Of all booksellers, or sent, carriage 
free, on receipt of price, by 


ALBERT BRANDT 


PUBLISHER Trenton, New Jersey 





With a photogravure frontispiece and ninety drawings, 
8vo, hand-sewed, broad margins, deckle edges, gilt top, 
309 pages, fully indexed. Price, $2.50 NET. Of all 
booksellers, or sent, carriage free, on receipt of price, by 


ALBERT BRANDT 


PUBLISHER Trenton, New JERSEY 
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The Macmillan Company’s New Books 
The Working Constitution of the United Kingdom 


By LEONARD COURTNEY. Cloth, crown 8vo. Just Ready. $2.00. 
A London correspondent of the Evening Post describes it as 
“The most noteworthy book of the week . . . a scholarly and authoritative political survey 
by the most successful Chairman of Committee the House of Commons has ever had.” 











JUST READY. A History of South Carolina 4 THIRD votumg. 


IN THE REVOLUTION, 1775-1780 


By EDWARD McCRADY, a Member of the Charleston (S. C.) Bar, President of the South Carolina Historical Society. 
Uniform with the earlier volumes. Cloth, demy 8vo, $3.50 net, 


UNDER THE PROPRIETARY _ “Valuable and needed. . . . In the UNDER THE ROYAL 
GOVERNMENT, eee ee eee GOVERNMENT, 
1670-1719 tay patel pag hs ~~~ gaa 1719-1776 





History, Prophecy, and the Monuments; or, Israel and the Nations 
By JAMES FREDERIC McCURDY, Ph.D., LL.D. 
The completion IIL. To tHe Enp or EXILE AND THE CLOSE OF THE SEMITIC {In three volumes. 





of an unusually REGIME IN WESTERN Asta. Just Ready. I. To THE Down- Each cloth, 8vo, 
important work. FALL OF Samaria. II. To THE FAtt or NINEVER. $3.00 net, 
The Government of Minnesota Reconstruction in Theology 
Its History and Administration By HENRY C. KING, Professor of Theology, Oberlin 
By FRANK MoVEY, University of Minnesota. Theological Seminary. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
a a oe Mn de me An aid to the reader’s restatement of theology in terms of 
s > a - | personal relation — at once in touch with the scientific and 
Cee ene net tod by Prcteoeer Laweeacn B Evaun at | historical spirit of the day and the deepest spiritual life of 
Tufts College. the church. 








CHAUCER’S Prologue — The Knightes Tale, The Nonne Prestes Tale 


Edited in Critical Text, with Grammatical Introduction (being an elementary Grammar of Middle Engli i), Motes, and 
Saeey,, by MARK H. LIDDELL, recently Professor of English, University of Texas, Associate itor the 
* Glo ucer. 


Elements of the Theory and Practice of Cookery 


A Text-Book of Household Science for Use in the Schools 


By MARY E. WILLIAMS, Supervisor of Cookery in the Public Schools of the Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, New 
York City, and KATHARINE R. FISHER, formerly Teacher of Cookery in these Schools. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00 net, 


THE NEW NOVELS 
The Making of Christopher Ferringham 


By BEULAH MARIE DIX, author of “Hugh Gwyeth,”’ “‘ Soldier Rigdale,”’ etc. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 

Young Christopher, bred in the Cavalier camp, is sent oyt to the new octeny of Massachusetts to be made over accordi: 
to Puritan pattern, and this is the of his adventures thereupon. A good love story is involved, and an able picture o 
the tyranny of Puritanism even in its chosen land of freedom. 


The Life and Death of In The Palace of the King 


Richard Yea-and-Nay A Love Story of Old Madrid 


By MAURICE HEWLETT, author of ‘*The Forest Lovers,”” | By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of ‘ Via Crucis.” 
ete. Cloth, $1.50. ** Saracinesca,”’ etc. Cloth, $1.50. 
os fiction far, far above all the novels of the a sad and . «+ dramatic, and intensely inte: 

acbrneree emanate tO —- . .  ie com? 


GWENDOLEN OVERTON’S The Heritage of Unrest Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
“Soup Taxe Irs PLace with THE Bast | “ Entertain: heme ee Pen edie “ Tas Worx Witt es 


60 cents net. 








or THe Year’s Propuction ix Novets.” — . . » Unconventional ; re- | AND Ir Deserves To 
— Army and Navy Register. reshing.”’ — Boston Herald. — Baltimore Sun. 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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LIBRARIES 


HE establishment of Free Public Libraries tends to 

stimulate on the part of those who benefit from 
them the desire to possess libraries of their own. The 
Public Library, therefore, can never supplant the Home 
Collection of favorite volumes. 


D. Appleton & Company, noted for the fairness and 
liberality with which their subscription business has 
been conducted (always under their own name), have 
decided to open their entire list of more than 3,500 
titles for the benefit of all who desire a Home Library. 


The Standard Works of the World in Literature, Art, 
Medicine, Finance, can now be purchased in any com- 
bination on a plan of easy payments. 


An expert adviser will at all times be in attendance 
for consultation as to proper selection. Letters of in- 
quiry. will be promptly answered. Apply to 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ROBERT APPLETON, Manager Subscription Department. 
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THE CASE AT STANFORD. 


When the controversy occasioned by the 
dismissal of Professor Ross from Stanford 
University was still in its early stages, we ex- 
pressed a brief opinion to the effect that the 
principle of the freedom of teaching had suf- 
fered no injury at the hands of the University 
authorities. We intended to say nothing more 
about the matter, and, in now reverting to it, 
we have, in substance, nothing to do beyond 








reaffirming the belief at first formulated in 
these pages. Since that early writing, however, 
so many statements, of such conflicting tenor, 
have appeared in the public prints, and so many 
persons have joined in the controversy, that it 
seems desirable to deal with the question at a 
somewhat greater length than before. 

It need hardly be said, by way of prelimi- 
nary observation, that Tae Diai has always 
held the principle of Lehrfreiheit as one of the 
most sacred articles of its faith, and that it 
has championed that principle, upon more than 
one occasion, to the best of its ability. But it 
has also refused to assume the attitude of those 
extremists who consider the charge that Lehr- 
Sreiheit has been attacked as prima facie evi- 
dence that the attack has really been made, 
and with whom accusation is tantamount to 
conviction. Such questions are always delicate, 
calling for the most careful examination and 
the most scrupulous weighing of the evidence. 
When the University of Chicago was made the 
victim of an attack of this sort a few years ago, 
we happened to be in a position to know how 
absolutely groundless was the case against it, 
and how distorted a picture of such a situation 
might be drawn by sensational journalism, and 
impressed upon the minds even of sober and 
judicial observers. That incident gave us a 
lesson in caution by which we hope to profit 
in the present instance. 

The case against the Stanford administration 
has been given its strongest statement, no 
doubt, in the report made by a committee of 
members of the American Economic Associa- 
tion. The names of the men signatory to that 
statement must command respect for what they 
say, and entitle their argument to a careful 
consideration. And yet we are bound to say 
that their plea is in certain respects disingen- 
uous. It certainly gives to a casual reader the 
impression that it is made with the official 
sanction of the Association to which the signers 
belong, whereas the Committee was in fact 
self-constituted, and represents only itself. Our 
suspicions are also aroused by the language of 
the report, in which it is darkly hinted that the 
most damaging facts in the possession of the 
Committee have not been included, but are 
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held in reserve for a possible future publication. 
It was clearly the duty of these gentlemen to 
state their case once for all as strongly as pos- 
sible; as it is, their action is such as to lessen 
confidence in their findings. Again, it must 
be remembered that this Report is the result 
of an investigation at long range, made by 
means of correspondence only, and as such is 
liable to errors of judgment. Moreover, nearly 
all the controversialists who have rushed to 
join in the attack upon the Western University 
are Eastern men who cannot, in the nature of 
things, have that close acquaintance with the 
facts which is so essential to the assumption 
of a truly judicial attitude. Their judgment 
seems to be based either upon an unquestioning 
acceptance of the conclusions of the Committee, 
or upon purely a priori reasoning. When they 
take such forms as the grave suggestion that a 
professorial trade union should be organized, 
and the officious warning that the ethics of the 
educational calling will be violated by the ac- 
ceptance of a chair in Stanford University, 
they certainly do not commend themselves to 
the judicious. 

Turning now to the aspects of the case as 
they present themselves from the Stanford 
point of view, we find more than enough to 
counterbalance the ex cathedra pronounce- 
ments of a wilderness of long range critics. 
We find, first of all, the report of the Com- 
mittee of Alumni appointed to make a special 
investigation of the matter, and this report is 
emphatic in its statement that freedom of 
teaching has not been attacked by the admin- 
istration. Reaching a conclusion diametrically 
opposite to that reached by the Eastern Com- 
mittee, the balance of judgment would, on the 
whole, appear to be in its favor. Against the 
greater experience and reputation of the East- 
ern men, the close familiarity of the Western 
men with all the facts of the situation may 
reasonably be urged as an offset, and the ques- 
tion of possible interestedness does not seem 
likely to have entered into the one report more 
than into the other. Moreover, the findings 
of this Committee of Alumni are approved of 
by an overwhelming preponderance of student 
and faculty opinion. Such men as Professor 
Anderson and Professor Fliigel, to name only 
two of those who have rallied to the defence of 
the administration, are not the sort of men to 
compromise with hypocrisy, or condone an of- 
fence inst a principle which they hold 
sacred. Nor is that clear-headed and outspoken 
champion of all good and honest intellectual 





causes, Mr. Charles F. Lummis, who has been 
in close touch with the situation all the time, 
likely to be deceived by any sort of pretence 
or disingenuous evasion of the facts. Finally, 
President Jordan himself, who is the very em- 
bodiment of intellectual honesty and moral 
courage, has declared in unequivocal terms 
that the principle of freedom of teaching has 
been in no way involved in the recent occur- 
rences. The attempt to accuse him of palter- 
ing with words in a double sense has no more 
basis than a few casual remarks about the char- 
acter and ability of the person who has made 
all this disturbance, remarks evidently made 
out of pure kindness of heart, and now twisted 
into the evidence of double-dealing. 

The plain facts of the case seem to be that 
the instructor whose dismissal has raised all 
this pother is a young man who has never been 
able to rise to a sense of the dignity and re- 
sponsibility of his position. His defects of 
taste and of intellectual balance have long been 
understood and deplored by his associates, 
and at last his services have been dispensed 
with — reluctantly, because of the outcry that 
is sure to be made in such a case, because also 
of regard for the reputation of the instructor 
himself. His position in the University had 
always been probationary, and this fact is in 
itself almost sufficient to dispose of the whole 
controversy. Before a man has received a 
permanent appointment, the authorities of no 
institution are accountable to the public for 
their dealings with him. This distinction 
between permanent and probationary appoint- 
ments is of the utmost importance, but surpris- 
ingly little attention has been paid to it during 
the recent discussion. There must be a period 
during which a man’s character and capabilities 
are being tested, and while that period lasts, 
something like arbitrary action concerning him 
must be held legitimate. Upon no other con- 
dition than this can a strong university faculty 
be organized. 

After all, when serious people set themselves 
to discussing the principle of Lehrfreiheit, 
they are thinking of something very different 
from this tempest in a Stanford teapot. They 
are thinking of the deliberate attempts of ob- 
scurantist and reactionary authorities to stifle 
intellectual endeavor, and to impede the pro- 
gress of the great creative ideas that from time 
to time transform our modes of thought. They 
are thinking of such things as the occasional 
official efforts made in Germany during the 
last century to force all university teaching 
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into conformity with the ideas of the monarchy 
and the established church. They are thinking 
of such things as the effort, made so energet- 
ically in the generation just preceding our own, 
to deny a hearing to the doctrine of evolution, 
and to discourage its promulgation in the rec- 
ognized institutions of learning. They are 
thinking of all sorts of attempts to influence or 
cajole or threaten thinkers of achieved reputa- 
tion, in order that the fabric of conventional 
falsehood may not be undermined and totter 
to its fall. They are not thinking at all of the 
merely disciplinary questions that must arise 
in every university when dealing with the ec- 
centricities and the lapses from good taste or 
good judgment of its young men, on trial for 
advancement in their academic career. Let 
us remember all the while that the case at 
Stanford is the case of young Professor Ross, 
of whom few people would ever have heard had 
his grievances not been exploited by journal- 
ism, and who was never in permanent appoint- 
ment. It is not, for example, and by way of 
startling contrast, the case of Professor Norton 
at Harvard, or of Professor Sumner at Yale, 
or of Professor von Holst at Chicago. Nor, 
we may add, is it the case of President 
Jordan at Stanford. All of these gentlemen 
have made public utterances during the past 
two or three years that must have been highly 
objectionable to the constituted authorities. 
But the suggestion that these men have imper- 
iled their positions by their boldness of speech 
is too preposterous for a moment’s considera- 
tion. It is when we try to imagine a case of 
this sort that we come fully to understand how 
securely the principle of Lehrfreiheit is guard- 
ed by the authorities of our great universities, 
and how certainly, should they once fail in 
their trust, would they be forced back into the 
path of duty by the overwhelming pressure of 
public opinion. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


‘** LIBRARY PRIVILEGES FOR RURAL DISTRICTS.” 
—A FURTHER WORD. 
(To the Editor of Ta Dist.) 

In your issue of January 16, there appeared a com- 
munication regarding the opening of the Brumback 
Library at Van Wert, Ohio, from Mr. E. I. Antrim, 
in which the following sentences occur: “ Most of the 
cities and many of the larger towns and villages of our 
country have their public libraries; it remained for this 
Ohio County to inaugurate a movement that may 
eventually bring library privileges where they are most 








needed, namely, to the rural districts . . . Under the 
stimulus already given, Cincinnati has extended its 
field of library work to all parts of Hamilton County, 
and several other counties have been discussing the ad- 
visability of imitating the example of Van Wert 
County.” 

In your issue of March 16, Mr. A. L. Day takes ex- 
ception to Mr. Antrim’s statements, and with the 
greatest of respect for the officials of the Van Wert 
library, and the sincerest and heartiest appreciation of 
the noble gift of Mr. Brumback, I wish to add a further 
word opposing the idea set forth in Mr. Antrim’s com- 
munication, and declared in the address of presentation 
on the occasion of the dedication, that the Van Wert 
library is the pioneer in the matter of furnishing 
“library privileges to the rural districts.” The law 
which made possible the acceptance of Mr. Brumback’s 
gift of a library building — for the county must here- 
after support the library — was passed April 26, 1898. 
The agreement with the County Commissioners was 
made July 30, 1898, the building was completed and 
dedicated January 1, 1901, and the residents of the 
county first had the privileges of the library January 
28, 1901. 

The late A. W. Whelpley, for many years the Li- 
brarian of the Public Library of Cincinnati, in his annual 
report for 1892 strongly urged that the privileges of 
Cincinvati’s great library be extended to the residents 
of Hamilton County —the county within which Cin- 
cinnati is situate. On April 21, 1898, an act was 
passed by the General Assembly of Ohio (93 O. L. 191) 
by which our library was taken from the control of the 
Board of Education of the School district and placed 
in the hands of a Board of Trustees. This board was 
given power to make a levy of 3-10 of a mill upon all 
the taxable property of the county. In 1900 this levy 
was increased to 5-10 of a mill (94 O. L. 204). The 
act provided: 

Sec. 3999a (Rev. St. of Ohio), ‘* Each and every resident 
of the county within which is situate any city of the first 
grade of the first class, having therein established a public 
library, shall be entitled to the free use of such library, read- 
ing rooms, and any branch of the same, and all the privileges 
thereof.” 

Sec. $999b. ‘* They (the trustees) shall have power and 
it shall be their duty to establish insaid city and throughout 
the county within which is situated said library, reading 
rooms, branch libraries and library stations in connection 
with said library, and to lease and furnish said rooms, build- 
ings or parts thereof as are required for such and 
to pay all necessary expenses connected therewith.” 

Immediately upon the passage of the act, the resi- 
dents of Hamilton County were entitled to all the privi- 
leges of the Public Library of Cincinnati. The first 
card issued to a county resident, outside of the city 
limits, was under date of May 6, 1898. The delivery 
station system provided for in the act, whereby the 
books are delivered at convenient stations throughout 
the county, was opened Jane 10, 1899. The circula- 
tion through these stations for the year 1900 was 
179,541. There are now in operation forty stations 
and thirteen traveling libraries (the latter in places not 
easily accessible from the stations). After the passage 
of the act of 1900 authorizing the increased levy, the 
trustees offered to assume the control of each library 
in the county which had been maintained at public ex- 
pense. Under this offer the trustees have now under 
their management four branch libraries. 

The simple statement of the foregoing facts and 
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dates should be sufficient to refute the claim made for 
the Van Wert library. The Cincinnati act is five days 
older than the Van Wert act. The privileges of the 
Publie Library of Cincinnati had been free to every 
resident of Hamilton County for nearly three years 
before the residents of Van Wert County had the use 
of a book in the Van Wert library. 

But it is all in the interest of the greatest good to 
the greatest number, or to use the motto of the Ameri- 
ean Library Association, “the best reading for the 
largest number at the least cost.” However, there is 
an honor in being the first to extend to your fellow man 
such a boon as good reading, and if Cincinnati is en- 
titled to that honor for being the first to extend the 
use of her 225,000 volumes to the “rural districts,” 
we most assuredly desire to retain the same, for we are 
proud of having “ blazed the way.” 

W. T. Porter, 
Trustee Public Library. 
Cincinnati, March 19, 1901. 


THE GRAND OLD MAN OF JAPAN. 
( To the Editor of Taz Dra.) 

By the death of Mr. Yukichi Fukuzawa, Japan has 
suffered the loss of one of its truly tmen. From 
the fact that he lived in the Mita District of Tokyo, he 
was generally called the “Sage of Mita”; but he was 
often called “the grand old man of Japan.” He was 
one of the early Japanese students of Dutch and En- 
glish. In 1858 he came from Nagasaki to Yedo, and 
opened a school which was the nucleus of the great in- 
stitution now known as the Keiogijiku, with academic, 
collegiate, and university courses. This school was not 
elosed during the Revolutionary War; even during the 
Battle of Nyeno (1869), his school continued in session 
in another section of the city, and his students were 
studying Wayland’s Moral Science. From this school 
have gone forth hundreds of able young men who have 
distinguished themselves in all departments of life. As 
the Japan “Times” says, “It was in this school and 
under the eye of its great master that the art of public 
speaking was first practiced; in fact, the Japanese word 
for a public a baeed now so generally used, 
was coined by Mr. Fukuzawa himself. He may, indeed, 
be called a great educator, or teacher.” 

In 1882 he established a daily paper called Jiji 
Shimpo (“ News of the Times,” or “ Times”), which 
holds in Japan the same prominent place that its name- 
sakes hold in London and New York. Although in 
certain points that paper may be s by some 
contemporary, yet it is, on the whole, what it claims to 
be, “ the No. 1 daily of Japan.” The editorials by Mr. 
Fukuzawa could always be recognized by their simple, 
clear, and forcible style, and their instructive and ele- 
vating tone. In view of the influence of his journal, he 
may again be called a great educator, or editor. 

With reference to his style of writing, it should also 
be noted that he shares with Mr. Fukuchi “the honor 
of having introduced what may be called the natural 
style in Japanese literature as distinguished from the 
stilted Chinese style.” 

He was « prolific writer: his total output is said to 
have been “50 different kinds of books, comprising 105 
volumes.” (It must, however, be understood that a 
Japanese “volume” is rather small.) His writings 
were principally on social, political, and moral topics, 
and have wielded a powerful influence in Modern Japan. 


For instance, he ‘did more than anybody else to eman- 
cipate the fair sex from the restraints of the old- 
fashioned code of morality, by the publication of his 
‘Criticisms of Kaibara’s Great Learning for Women’ 
and his own ‘New Great Learning for Women.’” 
From a third point of view, therefore, he may be called 
a great educator, or author. 

He might have been Minister of Education, or have 
received a patent of nobility; but he refused public 
office and despised titles, except such as “the great 
commoner,” which was sometimes conferred upon him. 
His life was pure and blameless; and his moral teach- 
ings were of the loftiest type. He practiced what he 
preached, so that he was once more a great educator, 
or exemplar. 

The Japan “ Mail” says of him: “ As a leader of the 
new civilization, it would be difficult to over-rate the 
benefits conferred by him on his country.” “He is 
described as the great motive force of Japan’s modern 
civilization; the man who did more than all his con- 
temporaries to promote the spread of a spirit of true 
liberalism.” 

Whether as teacher, editor, essayist, author, or mor- 
alist, Mr. Fukuzawa deserves the highest rank among 
the “men of letters of New Japan.” 


mM meanene TY oe. 


THE MOTHER TONGUE. 
(To the Editor of Taz Drat.) 

The efforts of Tae Drat towards improving the in- 
struction in English in the secondary schools and in the 
universities, have been highly appreciated by the lan- 
guage teachers of the country, and the agitation thus 
started has certainly been a stimulus in setting many 
a teacher to thinking and to acting. That the subject 
is one of the most important, if not the most serious, 
problems with which educators have to deal, no one will 
deny. 

Now and then there appears a case that seems utterly 
hopeless. Ata recent examination in English for ad- 
mission into one of the universities, the candidates were 
asked, among other things, to write a sketch of some 
character from literature, no restriction being placed 
upon the choice. One young man, who had “taken” 
English three or more years in a high school, but evi-: 
dently had not been able to retain it, produced an in- 
teresting essay; it appears below verbatim and literatim, 
and with the original punctuation: 

* Lord. Byron. was a briliant writer of prose. he was a 
cripple being crippled both being turned in he wor a long 
clok to conseal his feet, but never the less for all his defor- 
maties he was a great swimer, he most om, swam alone, 
he could swim for hours befor becoming tired 


This, then, represents not only all the young man can 
write about any character in literature, but also his 
sense of accuracy and of form. 

It is needless to say that the candidate was not ad- 
mitted; he was sent back, with the blessing of the ex- 
amining committee, to take a few more doses, and, in 
all probability, will finally be declared incurable. Does 
the fault lie in the training and experience of the 
physician, or is the patient’s constitution, on account 
of neglect in early childhood, too weak to bear the 


heroic treatment that seems necessary ? Giaridiin 





March 16, 1901. 
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A JOURNALIST’S REMINISCENCES.* 


There is an old story of an Irish butler who 
boasted that he was so skilled in his calling 
that he could put a quart of wine into a pint 
decanter ; and we have often wished that bio- 
graphers could be brought to emulate in their 
province this man’s powérs of compression. 
We do not say this with the intention of cast- 
ing a special reflection on Mr. Stillman’s two- 
volume autobiography now before us, but in 
reference to the curious fact that even men 
who in other walks of literature are honorably 
distinguished by a Spartan continence of 
speech are apt to throw moderation to the 
winds and go on forever, like Tennyson’s brook 
or Mr. Alcott the philosopher, the moment 
they begin writing biography. 

Mr. Stillman’s autobiography was begun at 
the instance of the late Mr. Houghton, the 
publisher, and notwithstanding its occasional 
diffuseness it bears out the opinion of its prob- 
able value of that excellent judge of men and 
books. The story of the author’s own doings 
is worth telling, and had Mr. Stillman left un- 
recorded his memories and impressions of the 
many interesting people he has foregathered 
with during his somewhat roving and desultory 
career as painter and journalist it would have 
been a real loss to the public. 

In his opening chapters Mr. Stillman gives 
an account of his home life during boyhood, 
which is an altogether capital picture of Puri- 
tan family life, abounding in vivid touches of 
characterization, and conveying an adequate 
idea of the spirit and tendencies, for evil as for 
good, of New England Puritanism in its archaic 
severity. After reading this most interesting, 
if in its details at times somewhat repellant 
and painful, section of the book one can only 
wonder how the warm humanity and genial 
bohemianism of the author’s manhood could 
have germinated in so frosty an atmosphere. 
The somewhat prolix chapters dealing with 
Mr. Stillman’s school days and his three years’ 
stay at Union College, Schenectady, are fol- 
lowed by a brief account of his art studies in 
America, in England, and at Paris. It was 
with the opening of this period of art study 
that his rovings (we use the word in no dis- 
respectful or derogatory sense) began. In 
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1849 Mr. Stillman went to England to see 
Turner’s pictures, and at Turner’s gallery in 
London he had the good fortune to see not 
only the eccentric painter himself, but his elo- 
quent champion, Mr. Ruskin. Griffiths, a 
kindly, honest man for an art-dealer, had been 
touched by the young stranger’s enthusiasm, 
and introduced him one day to Turner as a 
young artist who had a great admiration for 
his work, and would be glad to take him by 
the hand. The response, if not cordial, was at 
least Turneresque. Says Mr. Stillman: 

“Tt was difficult to reconcile my conception of the 
great artist with this little, and, to casual observation, 
insignificant old man with a nose like an eagle’s beak, 
though a second sight showed that his eye, too, was like 
an eagle’s, bright, penetrating, and restless. Half awed 
and half surprised, I held out my hand. He put his 
behind him, regarding me with a humorous, malicious 
look, saying nothing. Confused, and not a little mor- 
tified, I turned away, and, walking down the gallery, 
went to studying the pictures again. When I looked 
his way again he held out his hand to me... . He 
gave me a hearty hand-shake, and in his oracular way 
said, ‘ Hmph — (nod) if you come to England again — 
hmph (nod) — hmph (nod),’ and another hand-shake 
with more cordiality and a nod for good-by. I never saw 
a keener eye than his, and the way he held himself up, 
so straight that he seemed almost to lean backwards, 
with his forehead thrown forward, and the piercing eyes 
looking out from under their heavy brows, and his 
diminutive stature coupled with the imposing bearing, 
combined to make a very vivid impression on me.” 

Mr. Stillman recalls that Turner said of his 
own pictures in the course of the interview, 
«IT wish they were all put in a blunderbuss 
and shot off!” but, he adds, “he looked 
pleased at the simultaneous outburst of protest 
on the part of Griffiths and myself.” 

Mr. Stillman’s account of his early ventures 
in journalism, in “spiritism,” in political con- 
spiracy (he became associated with Kossuth in 
1852 and went to Europe on a secret mission 
for him), in “ roughing it” in the Adirondack 
wilderness, is followed by the charming episode 
of the “ Adirondack Club” —one of the richest 
chapters in the book. The Club was the out- 
come of Mr. Stillman’s enthusiastic stories of 
his camping experiences. Its members were 
Emerson, Agassiz, Dr. Howe, Professor Wy- 
man, Judge Hoar, Dr. Binney, John Holmes, 
Horatio Woodman, and the author. Longfellow 
was asked to be of the party, but he declined 
on learning that Emerson had bought a gun. 

««Ts it trne that Emerson is going to take a gun?’ 
he asked me; and when I said that he had finally de- 
cided to do so, he ejaculated, ‘Then somebody will be 
shot!’ and would talk no more of going.” 


Dr. Holmes also was asked to join; but the 
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Autocrat had little sympathy with woods and 
savagery, and was loath to leave his beloved 
Boston. Says Mr. Stiliman : 

“ He loved his Cambridge friends serenely, Lowell, 
Agassiz, and Wyman, I think, above others; but he en- 
joyed himself most of all, and Boston more than anything 
onearth. He was lifted above ennui and discontent by 
a most happy satisfaction with the rounded world of his 
own individuality and belongings. Of the three men 
whom I have personally known in the world who seemed 
most satisfied with what fate and fortune had made 
them, — namely, Gladstone, Professor Freeman, and 
Holmes, —I think Holmes enjoyed himself the most.” 

At Saranac, en route to the camping-place, 
an amusing incident occurred. Rumor had 
spread the report of the impending advent of 
the distingdished party of “‘ campers,” and the 
selectmen of the town had appointed a com- 
mittee to receive them. The community was 
on the gui vive to see, not Emerson or Lowell, 
but Agassiz — the man who preferred life in 
America to the senatorship and the keepership 
of the Jardin des Plantes offered him by the 
Emperor of the French. The heart of democ- 
racy was touched, and Saranac turned out in 
force to meet the plain man who had slighted 
the advances of an Emperor. 

“ A reception was accorded, and they (the commit- 
tee) came, having taken care to provide themselves 
with an engraved portrait of the scientist, to guard 
against a personation and a waste of their respects. 
The head of the deputation, after having carefully com- 
pared Agassiz to the engraving, turned gravely to his 
followers and said, ‘ Yes, it’s him’; and they proceeded 
with the same gravity to shake hands in their order, 
ignoring all other luminaries.” 

It is not recorded that Emerson used the 
n, the purchase of which had caused Mr. 
ngfellow’s doleful prediction. His “ hunt- 
ing ” seems to have been in the main emblemat- 
ical, like the Emperor of China’s yearly plough- 
ing. But on one occasion he developed a trace 
of the primitive longing to “ kill something.” 

«One Sunday morning, when all the others went out 
for the drive of the deer, Emerson asked me to take 
him out on the lake to some quiet place for meditation. 
We landed in a deep bay, where the seclusion was 
most complete, and he went into the woods to meditate. 
Presently we heard the baying of the hound as he 
cireled round the lake, on the hillsides, for the deer 
were reluctant at that season to take to the water, and 
gave a long chase; and, as he listened, he began to 
take in the excitement of the hunters, and finally broke 
out abruptly, “ Let us go after the deer’; and down the 
lake we went, flying at our best, but we arrived too 
late, — Lowell had killed the deer. He said to me 
later, and emphatically, ‘I must kill a deer’; and one 
night we went out ‘jack-hunting’ to enable him to 
realize that ambition.” 

The “jack-hunting,” however, came to 
naught, so far as Emerson’s ambition was con- 








cerned, for, although three deer were sighted 
successively in easy range, the philosopher 
seems to have had as many attacks of that 
acute paralysis of the faculties known to hunters 
as “ buck fever” — though Mr. Stillman kindly 
ascribes the failure to pull trigger to inability 
to see the game. 

Mr. Stillman was consul at Rome in the 
early sixties, and his chapter on his experiences 
there deals very frankly with the then moral 
and political condition of the papal city, which 
seems to have been unspeakably bad. Brig- 
andage was rife, and common morality, even 
among the native clergy, was rare. When 
urged by the French authorities to license and 
regulate the disreputable houses, Pivs IX. re- 
plied that ‘every house was a brothel, and it 
was useless to license any.” Mr. Stillman 
quotes, with thinly veiled approval, a popular 
saying that “ if you wanted to go to a brothel 
you must go in the daytime, for at night they 
were full of priests”; but he adds, “ Let me 
not be charged with making of this state of 
things an accusation against the Catholic re- 


ligion.” Roman misrule was due to priestly- 


inexperience in and official incapacity for civil 
administration ; and the situation was made 
worse by the “ Italian constitutional indiffer- 
ence to questions of common morality.” As 
to Pius 1X., Mr. Stillman found him not only 
a devout man, but “ an excellent and admirable 
one,” a profound believer in the divine warrant 
and direction of his pontificate, but incapaci- 
tated for civil rule simply because it could not 
be carried out on ecclesiastical principles. 

Cardinal Antonelli, the real ruler of the 
Papal States, Mr. Stillman roundly describes 
as the “‘ very impersonation of unscrupulous 
and malignant intellect, subtle with all the 
Italian subtlety, and unscrupulous as any of 
the brigands from the community in which he 
had his origin.” 

“ Antonelli had a face which gave one an idea of the 
expression ‘ beauté du Diable,’ for a more perfect type 
of Satanic intelligence and malignity than it showed at 
times I cannot conceive. If I had been a figure painter, 
I should certainly have painted him as Mephistopheles, 
as he appeared in the audience room in his close-fitting 
purple costume with scarlet trimmings, his long coat- 
tails flying behind him when he moved, like the fringe 
of a flame.” 

One is not a little surprised to find Mr. Still- 
man describing Charlotte Cushman, then a 
member of the American colony at Rome, asa 
sort of spiritual counterpart of the Mephisto- 
phelian Antonelli. 

“T think she possessed an utterly selfish nature, was 
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not at all scrupulous in the attainment of her purposes, 
and was, in effect, that most dangerous member of 
society, a strong-willed and large-brained woman with- 
out a vestige of principle. . . . She was an immense 
illustration of a maxim of Dante Rossetti to the effect 
that artists had nothing to do with morality.” 

Mr. Stillman goes on to hint darkly at certain 
“terrible” stories told of the actress by an 
artist who, when a scene-painter, had known 
her in New York, and which he cautioned Mr. 
Stillman not to repeat, since if they got to 
Miss Cushman’s ears “‘ she was quite capable 
of silencing him (the relator) in the most ef- 
fective manner”; and, adds the author seri- 
ously, “I am of opinion that he judged her 
correctly, for she must have been a tiger when 
her passions were roused.” This seems really 
too bad of Mr. Stillman. The gifted Charlotte 
was perhaps a woman of imperious temper, 
and by no means a Griselda in point of patience 
under provocation ; but that she was capable 
of resorting to the stiletto or the bowl, save as 
stage properties and in the professional way, 
we are by no means inclined to believe. 

Mr. Stillman’s second volume is devoted 
mainly to his consular experiences in Crete, 
and his adventures in the Balkan countries 
and the Levant generally as foreign correspon- 
dent of the “Times” and other newspapers. 
Light is shed on Eastern questions, and Greek 
and Italian politics and politicians are inter- 
estingly discussed. An amusing chapter is 
interpolated on Rossetti and his circle. All in 
all, Mr. Stillman has given us a very enter- 
taining book, rich in reminiscences of authors 
and artists, and by no means devoid of charm 
of style and critical value. The volumes are 
inviting outwardly — neat, substantial, and 
well printed. E. G. J. 








THE STORY OF FRANGIPAN?’S RING.* 


The monograph entitled “ Frangipani’s 
Ring,” by Dr. Henry Thode, the celebrated 
esthetic philosopher and historian, was origin- 
ally published in London by John Macqueen, 
in 1894, just as its author was leaving Venice, 
after a residence of several years, to accept the 
chair of History of Art in Heidelberg Univer- 
sity. For any other man the solution of the 
problem which the book involves would have 
been a labor of years. To Dr. Thode it meant 
only a few days’ casual search through the 


*Franoreami’s Rive: An Episode in the Life of Henry 
Thode. Translated by J. ¥. C. L. Illustrated. Philadel- 








manuscripts in St. Mark’s, together with a few 
days more spent in other famous libraries and 
devoted to verification and elaboration of his 
results; and finally a gratuitous visit to the 
little village church whose altar-piece forms 
the theme of the concluding chapter. But back 
of these rapid, almost intuitive, deductions, and 
rendering them intelligible, must be understood 
a life-time of research into the history and the 
art of medieval Italy and Germany. 

In these days of books for the many, “ Fran- 
gipani’s Ring ” is of course emphatically a book 
for the few. Yet its public should not be lim- 
ited to the antiquary, familiar with Dr. Thode’s 
more profound works and duly appreciative, as 
the layman cannot but fail to be, of the erudite 
industry and nicety of deduction which the 
elaboration of this little episode displays. No 
less genuine, if less esoteric, pleasure is in 
store here for the reader to whom Jan Schorel 
is an empty name, Diirer none too suggestive 
of a definite method, and Friuli in 1518 as un- 
trodden country as Hungary ten years later. 
The casual reader, to be sure, would be certain 
to find Dr. Thode’s enthusiasm too aggressive, 
the romance he unfolds elusive, and the occa- 
sional incisive phrase scarcely worth the cost 
of a passage down the bristling array of un- 
familiar names and through the droning chron- 
icles, not prone to yield up too easily their 
ghostly memories of dead years. But the 
«Gentle Reader,” to borrow Dr. Crothers’s 
delightful connotation for the audience fit 
though few, — he who does not read running, 
who has indeed no great love for the easy 
beaten track but much for the nooks and by- 
ways of literature and history, provided he 
may explore them in good company, — the 
Gentle Reader, no less than the antiquary, 
will find an altogether unique pleasure in hunt- 
ing down the legend of the ring through the 
ponderous tomes of the German and Venetian 
chroniclers and the chatty pages of Marino 
Sanuto’s voluminous diaries. 

Not that the question of the ring’s owner- 
ship is of any great moment, but the search 
affords opportunity of forming acquaintance 
by the way with the turbulent, bitter-hearted 
Frangipanis, with the lovely Apollonia, dear 
in her youth to an Emperor and later Count 
Christoph’s willing wife, and with her brother 
Matthew Lang, the courtly humanist, arch- 
bishop and cardinal, but best remembered for 
his unchurchly “ What is conscience?” Less 
intimately do we come to know a pope or two, 
and the sour-faced Emperor Maximilian. And 
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over all broods the keen-eyed, thin-lipped Doge 
Leonardo Loredano, he whom Bellini painted, 
a spirit of Venice incarnate. For the chief 
charm of all this pageant is the glimpse it gives 
of the inscrutable soul of sixteenth century 
Venice, whose achievements stand out clearly 
enough on the pages of our histories, but the 
thoughts of whose heart are hidden, except 
from the initiated few. Dr. Thode is of course 
in the secret, which he does his best to share 
with the appreciative reader. 

But it is time to explain that the ring, named 
Frangipani’s, upon the chance sale of which to 
Dr. Thode hangs the whole tale, is a hoop of 
finely chased gold, with the legend “ Willingly 
thine own” graven upon it in Gothic script. 
It was found in the year 1892 by a peasant 
digging near Pordenone in Friuli. Dr. Thode’s 
romantic interest in the original owner of the 
ring was immediately focused and deepened by 
his happening upon a mention of the presence 
of German troops in Friuli. The dates, 1513 
and 1514, agreed with that indicated by the 
workmanship of the ring. Unable to find de- 
tailed reference to any officer except the com- 
mander-in-chief, he turned his search, half by 
chance, to Count Frangipani. AJmost at once 
he came upon an account of Christoph’s loss 
of a relic during the siege of Osopo, “ which 
accident seemed to him to bode only the gravest 
disaster.” A letter of the Countess Apollonia 
to her captive husband, which the indefatigable 
Sanuto has copied, was noted by Dr. Thode 
a few days later. Its contents made him prac- 
tically certain that the relic was contained in, 
or perhaps lost at the same time with, a ring 
which the Countess had given her husband, and 
an exact duplicate of which she “prays his 
Lordship” to have graven in Venice that he 
may wear it “for love’s sake and in remem- 
brance of me.” The words, she explains, “ give 
the answer to those other words which stand 
in the ring sent me by your Lordship, the 
which I have by me.” 

This is bare fact, a commodity in which Dr. 
‘Thode does not deal. Every stage of his in- 
vestigation is enriched by anecdote and allu- 
sion, and presented against a rich background 
of national or race history. One of the most 
spirited chapters is that upon the Frangipani 
family, — passionate, reckless tricksters, faith- 
less heroes, standing with Venice to-day, then 
back on the Emperor’s side to-morrow, pos- 
sessed by no fixed policy except reconquest of 
their ancient possessions, and by no fear but a 
fugitive one for their God. Count Christoph 





comes honestly by his burning hatred of the 
Signoria, honestly too by the disgusting bru- 
tality with which he celebrates his first decisive 
victory, and by the desperate energy whereby, 
seeking to transform Maximilian’s listless ag- 
gression upon Venetian territory into a mad 
war to the death, he brings himself, when he 
has played out his hand, a priceless hostage to 
the dingy Torresella. 

No less strongly drawn than this stormy 
warrior, “heir of all the passions and ambi- 
tions of his race,” is the captive Frangipani, 
fretting through years of bitter inaction in the 
city he hates. Watching the gay life below 
him, he comes to appreciate as never before 
the power wielded by the long, resistless arm 
of the Ten, able in the midst of wars with half 
of Christendom to make their city a haven of 
peace and luxurious security. He writes 
lengthy letters to his wife, Apollonia, and his 
father, the lawiess Bernhardin, — curious 
mixtures of thanks to God who will some day 
give him the victory, propitiatory references 
to the noble Signoria (who overlooked his cor- 
respondence), fervent expressions of love 
“eternal and unchanging” for his dear wife 
and revered father, and carefully explicit 
statements of his need of bed-linen, short-hose, 
and good Rhenish ducats for his present ne- 
cessities. Once he writes out, for the diversion 
of his keeper, an account of a dream he had, 
and he has no doubt much leisure for medita- 
tion upon the favors of princes and cardinals 
as well as upon the multitude of his own sins. 
For these, in characteristic Frangipani fashion, 
he repents, now that he has nothing better to 
do. He makes a vow to the Madonna of Chi- 
oggia (which Venice never let him pay), and 
devortly carves his motto, “ My hope is set 
truly in God,” over the grim walls of the 
Torresella. Perhaps he even took some part 
in the translation of the Germano-Roman 
Breviary, which was printed in 1518 — three 
years after Maximilian’s Prayer-book. 

But before this, in the third year of his im- 
prisonment, came Apollonia to Venice, sick 
unto death, but ready “to endure the very 
uttermost” to be with her dearly loved lord. 
From this point the romance hastens on to its 
tragic finish. Apollonia died broken-hearted, 
and the count, left to his own passionate de- 
vices, broke prison and spent the eight years 
until his death in harassing the Venetian fron- 
tiers, fighting with the Turks, now as friend, 
now as enemy, and urging to a white heat the 
strife of factions in Hungary, whose throne is 
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evidently the goal of his lawless and ill-fated 
ambitions. 

The scholarly accuracy with which Dr. 
Thode marshalls his folios is relieved and 
lightened by his almost childlike enthusiasm 
over his results. The tracing out of the ring’s 
ownership is truly, as the sub-title of his mono- 
graph puts it, “an event in his life,” a vivid 
experience into which he throws all the senti- 
ment of his quaint personality. And if, a better 
lover than his hero, he cannot suppress an oc- 
casional rhapsody over Apollonia, and perhaps 
reads a bit of himself into the moody Croatian 
Count, his story is surely none the worse for 
the fault. 

“I read the words— no! I heard them!” 
he announces naively of the motto on his treas- 
ured ring. It is this very freshness and dra- 
matic enthusiasm in his point of view that 
makes his book unique, and alive in spite of 
the fact that its complex setting is absolutely 
new ground for the average reader. 

Another quality rare in the antiquary is our 
author’s truly epic feeling for the valpe of di- 
gression. Not without the predilection of his 
kind for citations and footnotes, he relegates 
his bibliography to a brief appendix; but he 
revels in legitimate episode, and is never in 
too much haste to indulge in a bit of friendly 
chat upon side-issues. Of Marino Sanuto, the 
Boswell of sixteenth century Venice, he tells 
us that his handwriting is “ not very legible:” 
The citations from another chronicler, a love- 
lorn captain of Vicenza, are prefaced by the 
wholly irrelevant information that it was he 
who first set down in writing the sad story of 
the loves of Romeo and Juliet, as it was told 
him by a romantic fellow in his troop. Albert 
Diirer’s visit to Venice is introduced apropos 
of a possible meeting between him and Apol- 
lonia’s brother the goldsmith, while we catch 
a glimpse of the **monkish brawl” just con- 
vulsing Germany as it cast its shadow over the 
joyless death-bed of Maximilian. 

The present edition of “« Frangipani’s Ring ” 
is a sumptuous one, richly illustrated with very 
beautiful photographic reproductions. These 
include portraits of Maximilian and the Doge 
Leonardo Loredano — a comparison of which 
goes far toward explaining Venetian triumphs, 
— odd cuts from Maximilian’s and the Frangi- 
pani Prayer-books, and photographs of Jan 
Schorel’s altar-piece ordered for the church in 
Ober-Vellach by Apollonia’s daughter and 
representing, with the kindly leniency of the 
old masters, Saints Christoph and Apollonia 





flanking a central panel of the Holy Family. 
For this elegant book with its wide margine? 
pages, its curious chapter-headings designed by 
a friend of Dr. Thode, and its choice repro- 
ductions of Diirer and Bellini, the linen cover 
seems a singularly inappropriate housing. 
EpiraH Keiioee Dunrton. 








THE PERVERSION OF HISTORY.* 


Mr. Ernest Belfort Bax is the author of 
many excellent works on socialism, and in par- 
ticular early made a name and a place for him- 
self in an examination of the religious and 
ethical aspects of the modern socialistic move- 
ment. Of late he has turned his attention to 
history, in monographs upon periods of popular 
revolution and the men who created them. In 
this work he has evidently adopted the method 
of the scholar in the study of his subject, and 
that of the partisan in the writing of his book. 
Great labor in research is exhibited, facts are 
accurately stated and citations are exact, but 
deductions from those facts are so colored by 
a bitter socialistic prejudice as to be entirely 
untrustworthy. Mr. Bax’s latest effort, a life 
of Marat, is a notable example of this biased 
perspective. 

Marat, the béte noir of the Girondin his- 
torians of the French Revolution, from whom 
other historians have until recently taken their 
cue, has commonly been described as a man of 
little ability, limited influence, unbounded 
ferocity, and a personality disgusting both in 
its physical and mental characteristics. From 
this dictum Mr. Bax rescues his hero. Mr. 
Bax is not alone nor is he first in portraying 
his subject in the newer light. All careful 
modern historians coincide with the view which 
shows Marat to be in fact a man of education, 
distinguished as a physician and a scientist. 
A disciple of Rousseau, he sacrificed position 
and wealth to the cause of the people, and by 
the integrity of his conduct, as well as the 
radical character of his political views, main- 
tained great influence over the Parisian popu- 
lace. He, far more than Robespierre and his 
friends, led the Jacobin attack upon the Giron- 
dists, standing at first utterly alone in the bit- 
ter struggle, and winning his victory by sheer 
courage and force of will. He was honestly 
convinced of the necessity of the violence which 
he urged. Earlier histories fail to state with 


*Jzan Pavt Marat: The People’s Friend. By Ernest 
Belfort Bax. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
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sufficient emphasis the influence he exerted, or 
the devotion of the people to his person. 

Mr. Bax brings out all these qualities of 
person and conditions of influence, and in do- 
ing so exhibits unusual biographical ability ; 
but he goes far beyond other writers in his 
unbounded admiration for Marat’s abilities, 
and in approval of his acts. It is one thing 
to applaud the purity of Marat’s motives, an- 
other to approve the motive itself; one thing 
to uphold his honesty of purpose in the use of 
violence, another to defend the results of that 
violence. Mr. Bax yields all his admiration 
to all that Marat did or wished to do. He does 
more than this: he defends every act and every 
incident of Marat’s life with the ardor of a 
fanatical partisan, while the results of such de- 
fense are published under the guise of a critical 
and a scholarly examination of his subject. 
Moreover, Mr. Bax is either dishonest or illog- 
ical in the arguments advanced in Marat’s be- 
half, e. g., Marat denied any honesty of purpose 
or patriotic enthusiasm to the nobles for their 
surrender of feudal rights on the famous night 
of August 4. That Marat should have been 
thus unjust, is explained by Mr. Bax on the 
ground of political necessity ; he could not risk 
the loss of political influence by approval of 
this act of the nobles, “and hence from the 
politician’s point of view, rather than the psy- 
chologist’s, Marat’s caustic criticism appeared 
completely justified.” But inasmuch as Mr. 
Bax invariably measures his hero from the 
standpoint of the psychologist, as he must in 
order to defend his acts with any degree of 
success, his inconsistency here weakens his 
cause. 

Naturally the author’s greatest difficulty 
arises from the necessity to explain and con- 
done Marat’s continual invocation of the use 
of violence to secure and maintain social and 
political revolution. It is certain that Marat 
believed force necessary to secure these ends, 
and was not only not bloodthirsty, as his 
enemies accused him of being, but was even 
personally distressed at the necessity of using 
such means. But Mr. Bax is not fortunate in 
his treatment of this subject. Writing of 
various exhortations in the Ami du Peuple to 
lop off the heads of aristocrats, he says : 


“There can be no doubt whatever that by such utter- 
ances as these, Marat, whose single-minded object was 
to save the Revolution from the various plots which 
there is no denying were at this time being constantly 
hatched against it, was only concerned to keep public 
attention alive to the manwuvres of the Court and its 
satellites.” 








He concludes with a quotation from a “ Fort- 
nightly Review ” article by Mr. Bowen Graves. 
“Threats of bloodshed are, no doubt, only too fre- 
quent, but always in language such as, to an impartial 
mind, excludes the idea of calculation. One day it is 
ten thousand heads that must fall, the next it is a hun- 
dred thousand, a third it drops to fifty thousand, a 
fourth to twenty, and soon. A few hours before his 
death, he tells us in his journal what he meant by them: 
‘I used them,’ he says, ‘ with a view to produce a strong 
impression on men’s minds, and to destroy all fatal 
security.’” 
Thus Marat is here acquitted of any intention 
actually to carry out his threats. But in an- 
other chapter, treating of Marat as a political 
power, Mr. Bax, in order to prove the personal 
magnetism of his hero, recounts a conversation 
between Marat and Robespierre in which the 
latter said he supposed the “ sanguinary de- 
mands for the blood of enemies of liberty were 
only spoken in the air, and were not seriously 
meant.” Marat indignantly denied this. 

“ As to its being no mere rhetorical form, he assured 
Robespierre that, after the horrible affair of Nancy, he 
could have decimated the barbarous deputies who ap- 
plauded it; that he would willingly have sent the in- 
famous judges of the Chatelet to the stake; that again, 
after the massacre of the Champ de Mars, if he had 
but found two thousand men animated with the same 
sentiments as himself, he would have placed himself 
at their head, poignarded the General (Lafayette) in 
the midst of his brigand-battalions, burnt the despot in 
his palace, and strangled the traitorous representatives 
in their seats, as he had declared at the time. ‘ Robes- 
pierre listened to me with terror,’ he says, ‘he grew 
pale and was silent for some time.’” 


So after having asserted that Marat did not 
really mean to proceed to extremities, Mr. Bax, 
in his desire to emphasize his hero’s political 
influence, reverses his previous judgment. 

These extracts refer to a period when Marat 
had not yet had the opportunity of putting 
into effect his threats of violence. When, 
later, Marat really became a leader in the Sep- 
tember massacres, Mr. Bax shifts the ground 
of his defense to an insistence upon the purity 
of Marat’s motives, and to a favorite compari- 
son with the acts of Thiers at the time of the 
Parisian commune of 1871. He says: 

« The thousand odd victims (of the September Mas- 
sacres) were almost wholly well-to-do hangers-on of 
the Court. But who were the twenty or thirty thousand 
victims of 1871? Almost wholly workmen, partisans 
of a cause avowedly hostile to wealth and privilege, 
and therefore hated by wealth and privilege. Herein 
lies the ground of the divergence in the world’s judg- 
ment of the two events. If the ‘ world’ would only be 
candid in the matter, and avow openly that it likes 
well-to-do Royalist plotters, and dislikes Proletarian 
insurgents, we should know where we were, and the 
issue would at least be clear.” 
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Patting aside other considerations tending to 
form the “ world’s” judgment upon these two 
events, it is at least clear that a policy of 
violence, solely destructive in its purpose, and 
failing in its objects, cannot stand in popular 
judgment, with a violent constructive policy 
that succeeded. Looking only at the purity 
of motive, as does Mr. Bax in defense of Marat, 
it is difficult to see why an equal purity of 
motive should not be ascribed to Thiers. Yet 
Thiers is a * scoundrel,” while Marat is a hero. 
In a like manner Mr. Bax characterizes each 
of Marat’s opponents: Lafayette is a rascal, 
Mirabeau a traitor, Bailly a silly-minded 
savant. The royalists and constitutional mon- 
archists are always denied any patriotic honesty 
of purpose, and Marat is always right in re- 
garding them as intriguing plotters, and fit 
subjects for violent retribution. Surely if the 
“lying Carlyle” has perverted history in the 
interest of a class, Mr. Bax is equally guilty 
in the interest of a social theory. Of Marat’s 
assassination he writes : 

“Oh, exponents of a class public opinion, satellites 
of privileged power and wealth, whose tap of indigna- 
tion and gassy horror is always turned on to the full 
whenever a representative of privileged class-interest is 
smitten down — you who can slaver a slain monarch or 
statesman with undeserved adulation, who can fulmi- 
nate against the author of his death at the top of your 
voices, when will you find your cant no longer profitable? 
What has been your attitude towards the ‘ People’s 
Friend ’ and the dastardly wretch who murdered him — 
her sick and helpless victim? As one might only ex- 
pect, your sympathy has changed sides. Your ‘horror’ 
at assassination has suddenly evaporated. For the man 
who suffered a four years’ martyrdom for his convic- 
tions and for the cause of the disinherited, and who 
finally sealed his testimony with his blood, you have no 
words but those of coarse vituperation and the foulest 
calumnies that malice can divise. . . . To every. un- 
prejudiced reader of history the deed of Charlotte Cor- 
day must appear as the most dastardly, cruel, and 
wanton political assassination in the world’s archives.” 


Invective is not the weapon best suited to 
win a hostile “world,” nor will a denial of 
patriotic motives to the opponents of Marat 
enable Mr. Bax to convince the “‘ unprejadiced 
reader of history.” Thus his very partisan- 
ship forbids the realization of his object. Has 
he an object? The “lying Carlyle” did not 
intentionally pervert history, for he gave the 
facts as he knew them. Mr. Bax, idealizing 


Marat, stating the facts of his life and influence, 
and mis-stating the motives of other patriots, 
seeks to emphasize the rights of a propaganda 
of socialistic reform, as against all constituted 
government, and to deny to such governments 
the right of self-defense. He has not merely 





perverted history: he has prostituted it, for it 
is impossible to believe that a man of Mr. Bax’s 
ability and scholarship, as exhibited in other 
writings, is in this instance either uncon- 
sciously dishonest or honestly illogical. It is 
unfortunate for the reputation of Marat that 
the author’s purpose, evident to the most. casual 
reader, casts an unjust doubt on the real great- 


ness of his hero. Eprporam D. ADAMS. 








OUTLINES OF GERMAN LITERATURE.* 


In easy and popular style, Professor R. W. 
Moore has presented the main outlines of Ger- 
man literature in his “ History of German 
Literature.” The book is a revision and exten- 
sion of a course prepared for English readers, 
which has been tested for several years in col- 
lege classes. Its purpose is to offer in a concise 
and attractive way a course for students and 
others who wish to know something about “ the 
great men and the important works of German 
literature.” The characteristics of the different 
literary movements are clearly stated; the 
writers of each period are treated according to 
their importance, and brief résumés give a 
general knowledge of their best works. 

As is to be expected, the main portion is 
devoted to the literature of the modern period, 
beginning with Luther. lLuther’s work in 
giving to the German nation a uniform, stan- 
dard literary language is justly praised as his 
“greatest service to literature. Especially 
through his translation of the Bible, which 
came into the people’s hands all through Ger- 
many, did this new High German gain a foot- 
hold, and become the exclusive literary lan- 
guage, that has remained until the present 
time” (p. 59). Perhaps more space should 
have been devoted to his work, which was the 
most important of any before the classical 
period. His reforms were not confined to re- 
ligious beliefs, but influenced all parts of life 
by exalting the individual and stimulating 
personal effort. His prose writings show great 
variety of style, and contributed much to the 
development of the literature by arousing a 
national feeling and stirring men to mental 
action. 

The classical period receives the fullest 
treatment, as it deserves. The opening of the 
period by Klopstock, the development under 

*History or German Lirzeature. By Robert Web- 


ber Moore, Professor of German in Colgate University. 
Hamilton, N. Y.: Colgate University Press. 
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Lessing and Herder to the full maturity under 
Goethe and Schiller, are well described. As 
with special preference the author dwells on 
the two greatest names, the poets of Faust 
and Wallenstein. The latter he calls “the 
first and greatest poet” in the popular mind. 
“His poetry by its wide circulation and its 
natural genuineness has nourished in the Ger- 
man people the most noble sentiments — love 
for the fatherland, for freedom, for honor, for 
justice and truth, for friendship and fidelity ” 
(p- 175). In Goethe, on the other hand, 
‘were united Klopstock’s ability to enrich the 
language, Lessing’s clearness of vision and 
bold individuality, Wieland’s elegance and 
grace, Herder’s universality, and Schiller’s 
rhythm and rhetoric. His works and his in- 
fluence will endure as long as language lasts ” 
(p. 187). 

Of the multitude of authors of the present 
age, the most important are briefly discussed, 
and the various literary tendencies are clearly 
brought out. The tendency during the last 
few years is described as a “revolt of the 
working classes against the middle classes.” 
Some will miss familiar authors, although the 
list of those mentioned is quite complete. 
Bertha von Siittner’s Waffen Nieder” might 
have been used as a good illustration of the 
“novels of purpose” (p. 251). Johanna 
Ambrosius, whose poetry so touched the people 
recently, and Rosegger, whose simple sketches 
are full of the breath of nature, seem to de- 
serve some brief recognition. 

Credit might have been given (p. 198) to 
the scholarly labors of Jacob and William 
Grimm in the domain of medieval literature 
and especially in legend and folk-lore. Men- 
tion might also have been made of the cele- 
brated historians of the present age, such as 
Mommsen, Ranke, von Sybel, and Treitschke, 
whose works are ornaments of literature as well 
as of scholarship. But these criticisms are 
slight compared to the merit of the work as a 
whole, which will prove a boon to college 
classes and to many general readers: About 
a hundred illustrations, al] of authentic or his- 
torical nature, are an attractive feature. 


W. A. CHAMBERLIN. 


Cuarvorte M. Yona, chiefly known for her numer- 
ous books for girls, died March 24, in Winchester, En- 
gland, at the age of 78. Miss Yonge’s first story was 

published when she was but 21, and her work has been 
9 prolific that the titles of her books now fill eight 
pages in the British Museum library catalogue. 





RECENT ECONOMIC LITERATURE.* 


For several decades past, studies made by English- 
speaking economists in the theory of distribution 
have been mostly of a fragmentary character. The 
promulgation of the law of marginal utility by 
Jevons and the Austrian writers has been followed 
by a mass of literature dealing with theories of 
value and price, and numerous attempts have been 
made to apply these theories to the valuation of 
labor, the origin of interest, and to explaining the 
existence of surplus-values in the shape of profits 
and rent. Not until recent years have there been 
serious attempts made to harmonize and consolidate 
these theories into a general theory of distribution. 
OF these attempts none seems more satisfactory 
or more likely to find a permanent place in the 
literature of economics than the works of Messrs. 
Clark and Hobson now before us. 

Both writers have contributed largely to the de- 
velopment and extension of the theories above 
mentioned. Professor Clark’s theoretical work 
alone covers a period of twenty-five years, while, 
for at least a decade, Mr. Hobson has been promi- 
nent among the British economists of the newest 
school. 

There is not space within the limits of this article 
to do more than give a scanty notice to the theory of 
distribution developed by each author, and there is 
ne room to institute an adequate comparison between 
them. Perhaps even a lengthy comparison would 
at present be premature, since Professor Clark’s 
work is an unfinished one, and it is only in the 
second volume which he promises that we may ex- 
pect to find work analogous to that done by Mr. 
Hobson in his present treatise. Nevertheless, there 
are some points of resemblance which may be noted, 
and some points of difference between the theories 
of the two writers which may be briefly touched 
upon. Both writers agree in making the price of 
commodities the starting point in the theory of 
distribution. Professor Clark takes normal price 
as his starting point, for he is investigating distri- 
bution in a static society in which all disturbing 
forces are eliminated and competition alone has 
free play. Mr. Hobson, on the other hand, takes 
as his starting point the market price of commodi- 
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ties, because his study of distribution begins with 
the bargaining process which goes on in actual life 
between buyer and seller. Competition does not 
in such a case fix the price of commodities, but 
only the limits below which the seller will not go 
and above which the buyer will not go. Between 
these two limits the actual price is determined by 
the superior bargaining power of a single buyer or 
seller. This leads to an element of forced gain 
that accrues to that side of buyers or sellers which 
possesses the shrewdest bargainer. In addition to 
this, there is a differential gain shared in by all 
buyers and sellers whose subjective valuations lie 
beyond the limits within which the price is fixed. 
In a static state, such as is described by Professor 
Clark, no element of forced gain could appear. 
Each party to the bargain in fixing a price would 
secure the full measure of its productivity. Applied 
to the case of the factors of production, free com- 
petition tends “to give labor what it creates, to 
capital what it creates, and to entrepreneurs what 
the codrdinating function creates.’’ In both theories, 
the element of differential gain still remains. If, 
for example, on a given amount of land a number 
of units of labor of equal productivity be applied 
unit by unit, the productivity of the labor will 
diminish after a certain point has been reached. 
As the units of labor are supposedly equal, the 
product of the final unit will fix the wages of each 
and every other unit, and a rent will accrue to land 
as a result of the surplus created by the application 
of the earlier units. This is rent in the Ricardian 
sense, a differential gain secured by land as a result 
ef the diminishing productivity of labor upon the 
land. But we may have the same thing in the 
case of capital. The application of successive units 
of labor to a fixed amount of capital will result in 
differential gains which accrue in this instance to 
capital. Reversing the process and applying units 
of capital to a given amount of labor, we find capital 
subject to the same law of diminishing returns, and 
labor in this case secures a surplus, rent. This ex- 
tension of rent by Professor Clark to all the factors 
of production is exactly paralleled in the discussion 
by Mr. Hobson. Corresponding to the forced gain 
in the sale of commodities, there may be a marginal 
rent in the sale of the factors of production which 
is not the same as the differential rent explained 
by Ricardo as accruing to land and by Professor 
Clark as due to all the factors of production. We 
have already stated that Professor Clark does not 
find this forced gain or marginal rent existing in a 
static society. What we here wish to emphasize is 
that both writers agree in extending the conception 
of differential rents to labor and capital as well as 
to land. Mr. Hobson holds that we cannot speak 
of a margin of employment for land any more than 
we can for capital and labor. If we can say that 
the worst land in cultivation bears no rent, we can 
just as well say that the worst placed capital gets 
no interest and the worst employed labor receives 
no wage. If this theory be true that a differential 








gain may under certain circumstances accrue to 
labor, it is clear that we cannot speak of an expro- 
priation of the product of labor by capitalists and 
land-owners. The distribution of the surplus will 
depend upon the relative supply of the three factors 
of production. If labor is scarce as compared to 
capital and land, the surplus will go to labor, and 
we might with equal fairness speak of the exploita- 
tion of capital by the laborer. There is no ex- 
ploitation involved in giving to any factor the share 
which the final unit produces. 


The recent interest in trusts has brought forward 
numerous books, pamphlets, and magazine articles 
dealing with that interesting and perplexing prob- 
lem. Among the discussions of this topic most 
favorably received have been the recent books by 
Professor Jenks and Mr. Collier, which must here 
be dealt with more briefly than they deserve. Both 
works are written for the general reader rather 
than for the advanced student in economics, and 
with few exceptions they contain little that hae not 
been made available to the student by earlier and 
more complete investigations. The scope of the in- 
quiry is practically the same in each of the vol- 
umes, and the two authors agree in the main in 
their conclusions. Both writers admit that the chief 
cause of the growth of industrial combinations in 
the past quarter century has been intense and often 
wasteful competition. Both authors also agree in 
the statement that special privileges such as patents, 
tariff legislation, and railway discriminations, have 
often aided in this growth. Professor Jenks is, 
however, more logical in his attitude toward these 
privileges than is Mr. Collier. For the latter, hav- 
ing admitted that competition is the chief and suf- 
ficient cause of trusts, maintains that the abolition 
of these special privileges would cause the disap- 
pearance of the majority of the trusts. It should 
also be noted that Professor Jenks views with more 
concern the disappearance of competition as a force 
which controls prices, than does Mr. Collier. Both 
authors, however, regard potential competition as 
in the main a sufficient safeguard for the consumer 
of trust-made commodities in cases where neither 
legal nor natural monopolies exist. A study of the 
prices charged by some of the great industrial com- 
binations such as the sugar, whiskey, kerosene, tin- 
plate, and wire and steel trusts, made by Professor 
Jenks for the United States Industrial Commission, 
leads him to the conclusion that while prices have 
fallen since the establishment of these combinations 
the general level of prices is somewhat higher than 
would have probably prevailed had competition had 
full play in these industries. The statements often 
made by trust managers that industrial combina- 
tions have made the market for their products more 
steady seems to have little justification. The temp- 
tation to raise prices, or to maintain them at a high 
level, is 80 strong that when once a monopoly has 
been established few trust managers have been able 
to resist the desire for high profits. This in the 
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ease of capitalistic monopolies bas inevitably re- 
sulted in the bringing into the field of new capital 
to compete with the trust, and before the latter 
could regain its former supremacy it bas been ob- 
liged to buy up or coerce these competing estab- 
lishments. 

The most serious menace to the public from 
the trusts is probably to be found in the methods 
by which these combinations are being organized 
and manipulated. The principal sufferer is not the 
consumer but the investor. The great success of 
certain of these combinations has brought into the 
field of corporation finance within recent years a 
class of persons known as promoters, whose business 
consists in the efforts to form combinations among 
industrial establishments which have hitherto been 
subject to the control of competition. In this way 
industrial consolidation has been brought about in 
many cases where it would not have taken place, at 
least for some time to come, had natural forces alone 
controlled. The promoter is usually paid for his ef- 
forts by common stock issued beyond the capitalized 
valuation of the property of the consolidated com- 
panies. In addition to receiving preferred stock, 
whose par value equals the total capitalized value of 
their property, the owners of the establishments thus 
consolidated usually receive a bonus in the shape of 
large amounts of common stock. There is further- 
more the underwriter, usually a banker, who under- 
takes the sale of the stock. He also receives his pay 
in common stock. It is not difficult to see that in 
this way trusts are capitalized far beyond the limits 
which a prudent financial administration would 
warrant. One of the most prominent of our present 
industrial combinations has in this way been cap- 
italized at $50,000,000, while the total selling value 
of the properties consolidated was only $18,000,000. 
Excessive capitalization means stock and bank 
speculation, losses to investors, dangers to consumers 
from an attempt to raise prices so as to pay divi- 
dends on the stock thus issued, instability to busi- 
ness, and perhaps a panic brought about by the 
collapse of these undertakings. 

Of the remedies proposed, the one most insisted 
upon by both the above writers is publicity in re- 
gard to the finances and the methods employed by 
these combinations. Publicity alone would prob- 
ably cause the disappearance of some of the chief 
evils connected with trust organization and man- 
agement, and until we have this publicity, as Pro- 
fessor Jenks well says, we cannot proceed wisely in 
the application of further remedies. Both writers 
apparently admit that the trust has brought much 
good and that it has come to stay. Prohibition has 
everywhere proved a failure, and is not recom- 
mended by either writer. The abolition of the 
special privileges which have aided in the growth 
of trust formation, and the prevention of over- 
capitalization, are of course advocated wherever the 
removal of these special privileges would not cause 
® serious derangement of industry. Mr. Collier 
would add to these remedies by making directors 








of these great corporations responsible to the full 
amount of their property instead of giving to them 
the limited liability conceded to other stockholders. 
In case these remedies proved insufficient, he would 
have acts of monopoly declared a crime, leaving to 
the courts the difficult task of deciding whether or 
not monopoly really existed. 


Professor Edward D. Jones, of the University of 
Wisconsin, is responsible for a well-written little 
volume on “Economic Crises.” This is the first 
systematic treatment of this subject in its entirety 
that we have had in English. Professor Jones 
does not undertake to discuss at any length partic- 
ular crises and their causes. His work is chiefly a 
review of the theories of crises which have been 
brought forward by other writers, and a critical 
examination of these theories ia the light of our 
present economic knowledge. The treatment is 
somewhat fragmentary in character, and the author 
is perhaps a little too dogmatic in his own state- 
ment of opinions, but on the whole the discussion 
of the various theories is made in an impartial 
manner, and the conclusions seem to be the result 
of sound reasoning. There is an able chapter on 
the periodicity of crises in which the author, while 
not denying the existence of periodicity, claims that 
the proof of such regularity in the appearance of 
crises is not yet sufficient, and that no explanation 
for such periodicity has been offered which is at all 
adequate. Professor Jones lays great stress on the 
abuse of credit as the cause of crises, but points out 
that there is a danger in attributing crises to a 
single kind of credit abuse such as banking specu- 
lation. In the final chapter on the “ Psychology 
of Crises,” the author studies the individualistic 
motives underlying crises. These industrial dis- 
turbances he declares to be due in large degree to 
a tendency toward speculation, and to undue optim- 
ism in regard to the outcome of business projects. 
The chief preventives the author finds in the sub- 
ordination of economic interests to other motives 
and in such an increase of information concerning 
the facts of the modern industrial world as is to be 
gained through commercial education. These rem- 
edies, however, furnish only a partial solution. 
“The final extinguishment of crises will come 
through the progress of general economic evolution 
rather than as the result of the application of 
specific remedies.” 

The title of Dr. Fairchild’s book, “ Rural Wealth 
and Welfare,” the experience of its author who for 
thirty-five years has been connected with agricul- 
tural colleges, and the place of the treatise in 
“The Raral Science Series,” all would lead one to 
expect that the book was a treatise on agricultural 
economics, for which there is at present a genuine 
need. It is extremely disappointing, therefore, to 
find that Dr. Fairchild’s book is only another treat- 
ise on elementary economics, differing in no way 
from the average text-book on that subject, except 
that perhaps the majority of the illustrations are 
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taken from farm life. The author has prepared 
some interesting and valuable charts intended to 
show that conditions of demand and supply are the 
controlling factors in the making of prices of agri- 
cultural commodities, and that speculative move- 
ments have exerted but little influence. He is wise 
in his insistence on the value of accurate crop sta- 
tisties to the agricultural class, and points out that 
such information would “do more to destroy the 
demoralizing force of mere speculation than any pos- 
sible legal enactment.” There are some sensible 
chapters on banking, insurance, and the tariff, and 
here and elsewhere there are good suggestions as to 
methods by which farmers may make use of division 
of iabor, credit associations, and other means by 
which modern business has attained to successful 
organization and results. The value of these sug- 
gestions leads one to wish that this part of the work 
had been more fully worked out, leaving to other 
treatises the statement of elementary principles 
common to the whole field of economics. Dr. Fair- 
child takes an optimistic view of the drift of the 
farming population into the cities. He considers 
this merely a means of readjusting industrial ar- 
rangements, and one which is made possible and 
necessary by the wide use of agricultural machinery 
which has enabled three men to do the work that 
fourteen did forty years ago. Even the abandon- 
ment of New England farms he does not consider 
a great social loss, though it may have injured in- 
dividuals. ‘These lands will find a profitable use 
in the wood lots throughout the East and in grazing 
ranches through the West, with slight permanent 
loss. They are not signs of poverty but of a devel- 
oping trait, just as the abandoned country woolen 
mills tell the story of immense growth in factory 
methods.” 

Mr. Carnegie’s book, “The Gospel of Wealth,” 
consists of a group of essays, all of which have 
appeared in English or American magazines or 
periodicals. They cover a wide range of subjects 
biographical, economic, social, and political, but 
may perhaps be conveniently divided into three 
groups. The first five essays deal with social and 
industrial questions, the next two with the recent 
political tendencies in this country, while the last 
four deal with English political problems and ten- 
dencies. Mr. Carnegie’s well-known views con- 
cerning the use to be made of large accumulations 
of wealth are set forth in the essay which gives the 
title to the book. Mr. Carnegie’s natural attitude 
as a man who has accumulated an immense fortune, 
toward the accumulation of wealth, leads him to 
attach great importance in the social and industrial 
sphere to individual leadership. He is inclined 
even at this late day to agree with Adam Smith 
that enterprises undertaken by joint stock companies 
are likely to prove failures unless they are con- 
trolled by a few able men. For the same reason 
he does not place much confidence in codperative 
enterprises as a means of solving the labor problem. 
He takes a eympathetic attitude toward Trade- 











Unions, and is a firm believer in the justice of the 
sliding scale. Mr. Carnegie deplores strikes, but 
calls upon employers to observe patience when 
strikes cecur, and he recognizes the equity of the 
striking man’s commandment, “ Thou shalt not take 
thy neighbor’s job.” Mr. Carnegie’s attitude on 
the question of Imperialism is well-known, and 
searcely requires comment. He deals fairly with 
his opponents, and gives them credit for sincerity. 
His views concerning British administration in 
India, and the administration of tropical countries 
in general, are doubtless equally sincere, but they 
are opposed, it should be said, to the opinions of 
men who have observed less superficially and have 
studied the question more profoundly. Mr. Car- 
negie opposes the imperial federation of Britain 
and her colonies, a scheme which he regards as 
impracticable as well as undesirable, but he dreams 
of an Anglo-Saxon alliance in which all English- 
speaking nations shall share. Nothing, however, 
has done so much to hasten the realization of such 
@ project as the recent codperation of the two great 
English-speaking nations in the far East, a move- 


ment which could not have taken place had it not. 


been for our acquisition of Eastern possessions 
which Mr. Carnegie has so strenuously and vigor- 
ously opposed. 

“War and Labour” is another of the numerous 
attempts made by political philosephers to promote 
universal peace. The author, M. Anitchkow, is, 
however, scarcely an idealist. He does not think 
that this peace can be made a never-ending one. 
“War,” he says, “is the lot of mankind and the 
inevitable destiny of nations.” In the first part of 
his treatise, the author reviews and criticises the 
various proposals which have been made by other 
writers to secure the same end. He decides that 
neither the increase of armaments, the greater de- 
structiveness of modern artillery, the efforts of 
peace societies, nor international agreements and 
courts of arbitration, will suffice to prevent the 
outbreak of war; and he supports his statements 
with an abundance of historical evidence to show 
that the above mentioned methods have in the past 
failed to achieve this end. In Chapter I. of Book II. 
the author strikes the keynote of his argument. It 
is his claim that the prime cause of war in modern 
times is no longer religious or ethnographic differ- 
ences, but trade rivalry, which has led to modern 
tariffs, these imposts being the chief cause of 
international irritation. The administration of 
tariffs, the author endeavors to show, differs in no 
material respect from the preliminaries to war. 
With the improvement in means of communication 
this administration becomes more difficult and more 
warlike in character. The chief use of troops in 
some countries even now, is to protect customs ad- 
ministration. The abolition of tariff restrictions 
would remove the chief cause of modern internat- 
ional hostility. The author in his hostility to tariff 
legislation would not even allow of fiscal tariffs, 
preferring to resort to direct taxation. He is much 
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influenced by Henry George, and one of his best 
chapters is little more than a re-statement of Henry 
George’s doctrine contained in “ Protection and 
Free Trade.” He is also much influenced by Leroy- 
Beaulieu, but claims that the great French econo- 
mist has not dared to go the whole way in his 
advocacy of a universal market and absolute free- 
trade. Freedom of trade and freedom of migration, 
says M. Anitchkow, would remove the only causes 
of contemporary antagonism. The safety of foreign 
investments would thus be guaranteed, for the 
cause of jealousy would be removed. The third 
part of the book seems to have little relation to 
what has gone before. It consists in the main of 
loosely constructed arguments for freedom in in- 
dustry, technical education, industrial codperation, 
government ownership of railways, ete. The author 
wanders in a dreamy sort of fashion from one ideal 
to another, believing them all to be resultants of 
his proposed reforms, without stopping to indicate 
how these reforms are to realized, or why they are 


to be idered inevitable. 
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BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. Sidney Whitman's “ Life of the 
Emperor Frederick” (Harper), ed- 
ited from the German of Margaretha 
von Poschinger, appears simultaneously with the 
final instalment of the more voluminous original. 
Mr. Whitman has selected from Fraiilein Posch- 
inger’s mass of material such portions as seemed 
most likely to interest English readers, and he has 
eliminated so far as possible all second-hand com- 
ment and appreciation. The volume is thus in the 
main composed of conversations, letters, and per- 
sonalia of monarchs, soldiers, savants, statesmen, 
and men of letters, so arranged as to form an ac- 
count of the public and private life of the Emperor 
told in the words of witnesses able in most cases to 
speak directly to the facts. The inherent defects, 
as well as merits, of biography made on this plan 
are obvious; and Mr. Whitman is at least to be 
eredited with a very good piece of literary joiner- 
work, in which the materials are sound and well- 
chosen, and put together in a workmanlike way. It 
may be added that in many cases the documents so 
laboriously assembled by the picus care of Frailein 
Poschinger have an interest of their own to which 
that which they owe to their bearing on the career 
or character of Emperor Frederick is secondary. 
The life of “Unser Fritz” was largely part and 
parcel of some of the most important phases of the 
history of his time; his character was such as to 
gild with a ray of splendor what future history will 
probably regard as the declining day of European 
royalty of the old type. It may perhaps be urged 
that not absolutism but liberalism is heir to the 
lustre of his virtues; that in many things he was at 
heart a generous apostate from the tradition of his 
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race. It was a true instinct which led the people 
to regard him, not as a being of superior clay, but 
as “ Unser Frits” — our Fritz. An ardent cham- 
pion of tolerance, he opposed every exercise of ar- 
bitrary power; a master of the military art, he 
abhorred war, and the laurels of victory turned to 
the cypress of mourning in his grasp. “I detest 
this butchery,” he sadly remarked on the morrow 
of triumph; “I have never longed for war laurels, 
and would willingly have left such fame to others 
without envying them.” At once the people's choice 
and the representative of the hereditary principle, 
he was indeed “every inch a king.” His mantle 
has scarcely fallen upon his bustling and eccentric 
successor — who has, however, by no means fulfilled 
the unflattering expectations formed of him. Mr. 
Whitman’s book is interesting and full of meat, and 
it is presentably got up. 


— Mr. George Parker Winship’s 
bibliography “Cabot Bibliography” (Dodd) is 
of the Cabots. 


an exhaustive and scholarly piece of 
work. An introduction of some fifty pages gives a 
concise account of what is actually known about 
the Cabots. Mr. Winship has distinguished clearly 
between the historical value of strictly contemporary 
evidence and that of the later gossip of the histor- 
ians, whose personal acquaintance with Sebastian 
Cabot has blinded us to the carelessness and indi- 
rectness of their testimony. Upon the same prin- 
ciple, he has relegated the legends of the so-called 
“Cabot map” toa position of secondary importance, 
no certain connection between the map and the 
navigator having been established. The biblio- 
graphy proper consists of two parts,—a list of 
early documents, books, and maps relating to the 
Cabots, and a list of the later books, articles, and 
addresses that have been printed about them, — 
containing altogether nearly six hundred titles. 
The titles are supplemented by excellent explana- 
tory and critical notes, which constitute the chief 
value of the work. We have but one fault to find 
with the bibliography, and that respects its arrange- 
ment in alphabetical order. In our opinion a 
chronological order would have much better served 
the purpose of the lists. It would have disclosed 
the original material in the order of historical se- 
quence, and have distinguished more clearly its 
relative value. It would have grouped the later 
discussions around the successive storm centres of 
the Cabot controversy, and have developed natur- 
ally its origin and subsequent course. An index of 
names would then have rendered the whole easy of 
reference. As it is, the lists are somewhat bewil- 
dering and difficult to read. The order suggested 
would have made them easy and interesting — an 
extraordinary thing for a bibliography. Probably 
it will be said that the book is not intended to be 
read, but it is certainly a distinct advantage to 
make a book readable, if it can be done. Mr. 
Winship’s knowledge of Cabot sources and literature 
is so extensive, and his judgment so sound, that it 
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would be a pity for him to rest with this work. 
Mr. Beazley gave us a good popular account of the 
Cabots, but a definitive statement still remains to 
be written —a book that shall be final as far as a 
book can be. Mr. Winship seems to have every 
qualification for writing such a book, and we trust 
that he has it in contemplation. 


The small volume by Dr. David F. 
Lincoln, entitled “ Sanity of Mind” 
(Putnam), is one of those meritori- 
ous works which one is disposed to criticise rather 
harshlv because it could so easily have been better. 
It contains good material, served rather indiffer- 
ently well and with no executive skill. It has an 
important and a timely message, and along with 
other works of its class, will serve a good purpose 
in acquainting the interested public with the general 
nature of some of the influences that make for 
mental health and disease. It brings the reader 
within speaking distance of mental abnormalities, 
and shows him how modern views of physiological 
and psychological functions may be applied in wise 
precept as well as in specific advice. The lesson 
of the volume is essentially practical; its tone is 
educational and sociological. It considers the fac- 
tors of heredity and environment in the production 
of abnormally tending influences, and points out 
where the optimistic reformer may most effectively 
apply his philanthropic energies, and where the 
educator must be most actively upon his guard. It 
does this with moderate success, but not nearly so 
effectively as must be done before this type of ideas 
becomes absorbed into the thinking of the educated 
public. One of the points most successfully em- 
phasized is the value of activity in the cure and 
prevention of abnormal tendencies, not merely in 
extreme cases but in little ways. One is at once 
reminded of James’s classic chapter on habit, when 
the author, in insisting upon the necessity that ac- 
quisition should leave a tangible deposit in action, 
says: “ Probably the most insidious form of mental 
voluptuousness is the hearing of brilliant sermons 
and lectures.”’ On the whole, one forms a more 
favorable impression of the author than of his 
book ; and yet any one interested in the spread of 
the point of view which Dr. Lincoln advocates, and 
sympathetic with his sound ard practical purposes, 
will be glad to recommend the work as a step in 
the right direction. 


Mental health 
and disease. 


The awakened sense of nationalism, 
resulting in the struggles on every 
hand of subject peoples to cast off 
the yoke of their foreign oppressors, is, together 
with the concomitant spread of constitutionalism or 
democracy, the central fact of nineteenth-century 
political history. The names of the leading heroes 
in the several wars for national independence are, 
or should be, familiar ones to a generation which 
now seems in some danger of forgetting the prin- 
ciple in defence of which so much blood has been 


Hero-patriots of 
the 19th century. 





spilt —the principle, namely, that every people, 
however small, which is fit for self-government, or 
is demonstrably well on the way to that fitness, “is 
and of right ought to be free and independent,” and 
unpreyed upon by the commercial greed or terri- 
torial ambition of its stronger neighbors. In a vol- 
ume of 328 pages, Mr. Edgar Sanderson tells in 
popular style the stories of leading “ Hero-Patriots 
of the Nineteenth Century” (Crowell). Among 
the names inscribed on Mr. Sanderson’s roll of 
honor are Diaz, Hofer, Bolivar, Bozzaris, Garibaldi, 
Kanaris, Abdel-Kader, Schamyl, Manin, Mazzini. 
Mr. Sanderson writes clearly and directly, avoiding 
the pitfalls of florid description and high-flown 
panegyric, and wisely letting the plain facts about 
his heroes speak for themselves. The narratives 
appear to be based on trustworthy sources of infor- 
mation, and the book is on the whole a good one 
for popular reading at a time when the popular 
mind needs a tonic that may serve to brace and 
fortify its sense of the claims and rights of aspiring 
nationalism. There are several portraits. 

Letest tavestt, The traditional text-book of human 
gations in physiology is a bulky volume ill- 
human physiology. adapted to the use of the student 
who desires a concise manual of the subject which 
will give a clear view of the entire field. The 
“ Outlines of Haman Physiology ” (Holt), by Drs. 
Schenck and Gtirber of the Physiological Institute 
at Wiirzburg, aims to lay stress on the undisputed 
facts of the science without extended discussion of 
conflicting hypotheses. The authors’ names are a 
sufficient guarantee that the contents have been 
well selected, with due regard to the latest investi- 
gations in the field of human physiology. Little 
attention is paid to the mechanism of experimental 
work in the laboratory, emphasis being laid upon 
the results of such work rather than upon the 
means by which they may be obtained. Dr. Zoe- 
thout’s translation makes this very admirable work 
available for English readers. In the preface to 
the American edition Professor Loeb calls attention 
to the extension of physiological research to the 
invertebrates in the now developing science of ex- 
perimental morphology, and to the application of 
physical chemistry to physiological problems. The 
results of this work, though important in their bear- 
ing on the fundamental laws of life, have not as 
yet found their way into medical text-books. 


A sketch of Mr. W. F. Apthorp has written for 
the Opera, “The Music Lover’s Library” 
past and present. (Scribner) what he calls a “com- 
pendious sketch” of “The Opera, Past and Pres- 
ent.” The work is brief, but it serves well its pur- 
pose, and the author has embodied in his not 
numerous pages the result of much historical re- 
search, besides the experience of a veteran 

fessional critic. He states the gist of the whole 
matter of operatic history when he says that opera 
was started on the right artistic road three hundred 
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years ago in Florence, that it soon got side-tracked 
from what should have been its true course, and 
that it wae not until the mighty genius of Wagner 
appeared in the arena that the long struggle be- 
tween artistic and inartistic principles was ended. 
Even the powerful influence of Gluck could not 
avail to restore the lyrical drama to its own, although 
after Gluck’s epoch-making activity it was only a 
question of time when the triumph of art over 
patchwork should be secure. We do not always 
agree with Mr. Apthorp’s estimates of particular 
composers and works, but his judgment is usually 
well-fortified, and deserving of respect. A more 
serious criticism must be directed toward his style, 
which is often marred by vulgarisms and examples 
of uncouth phraseology. 


Secciiltiieinins Such a career as Mr. William T. 

Stead describes in his “ Life of Mrs. 
Selection AP" Booth” (Revell) cannot fail to in- 
terest every lover of humanity and believer in its 
eventual salvation. Prefixed by a portrait of the 
good woman whose virtues it celebrates, the 
“mother” of the Salvation Army, this small vol- 
ume, appropriately clad in red, is much more than 
a mere recitation of events or catalogues of virtues. 
It contrives to return to this earth something of the 
personality with which Mrs. Booth once blessed it, 
making it a good book in much the sense in which 
she was a good woman — satisfied when duty is 
done with no nonsense about it. Catherine Mum- 
ford was born in 1829; her father was a coach- 
builder, a keen politician, and a Methodist preacher, 
and her mother was a believer in the maxim, “ If 
you wish to train a child do it yourself.” In 1855 
she was married to William Booth, preacher. She 
was never in good health, but spent no time in 
complaints, bringing up a large family, and so fill- 
ing her days with labor that the amount of it can 
only be estimated in results. Mrs. Booth died in 
1890, deeply regretted, but leaving behind her an 
achievement which fully entitles her to Mr. Stead’s 
title of “a Maker of Modern Britain.” At times 
a little restraint or pruning of enthusiasm might 
have benefitted the work, but it is in earnest, and 
is interesting reading throughout. 


It requires treatment of an unusual 
kind to justify so ambitious a title 
as “ The Bird Book” (Heath), but 
Mrs. Fannie Hardy Eckstorm fairly earns her right 
to use it by the interesting and original work where- 
with she has enlivened the more customary knowl- 
edge included with it. It appears to be the design 
of the author to awaken in her readers the desire 
to open their eyes and see birds for themselves. To 
persuade them to alertness of vision she tells of the 
enchanting things she herself has been able to per- 
ceive —with older and wiser eyes, of course, yet 
with no more skill than falls naturally to the lot of 
those who will do as they are bid. Some of the 
chapter titles show the inducements held forth for 


A comprehensive 
book on birds. 





observation. One is called “ White Blackbirds and 
Other Freaks ”; another, “ How Birds are Named”; 
while a third takes up “The Three Great Prob- 
lems of Bird Life,” which are defined to be “ Food, 
Safety, and Reproduction.” The engrossing topic 
of “ Protection by Color” receives adequate con- 
sideration, with a most interesting statement of the 
“law of gradation,” recently discovered, and the 
manner of its demonstration. The book is almost 
an encyclopsdia in its inclusiveness, but lacks the 
index which would make all its information readily 
available. 


Mrs. W. K. Clifford calls “The 
Likeness of the Night” ( Macmillan) 
“A Modern Play in Four Acts,” 
and modern it is, at least in coming to a conelu- 
sion which is tragical to a human soul rather than 
to a human body. The play, with considerable 
modification, has been acted by Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendall, with Miss Madge M’Intosh as the heroine, 
and is to be placed on the Vienna stage in transla- 
tion, as we are informed by the little preface. As 
printed, the dialogue is bright, and in the manner 
of the modern English school; while the construe- 
tion of the play appears to owe its skill quite as 
much to the actors as to Mrs. Clifford's ’prentice 
hand. The theme is of the sort with which Mrs. 
Clifford has identified her writing generally. What 
seems least pleasant about it all is the insistence 
that convention, standing for race expericnce, car- 
ries with it immediate punishment for all lapses, 
taking the question away from morality as such, and 
leaving it a mere matter of social understanding. 


A modern 
play. 


A singularly grewsome old-time tale 
of the sea is the story of “ The Globe 
Matiny” (Abbey Press) as told by 
the two survivors of the adventure, William Lay 
and Cyrus M. Hussey. The narrative was first 
published in 1828, and is now reprinted with a fae- 
simile of the old title-page. It would have charmed, 
and perhaps inspired, Robert Louis Stevenson, who 
could certainly have supped full of its horrors. 
The “Globe” was a Nantucket whaler which sailed 
in 1822 for the Pacific. During the voyage part 
of the crew mutinied, murdered their officers and 
some of their shipmates, and then eet sail for the 
Mulgrave Islands, where they landed, and where 
all of them save Lay and Hussey were subsequently 
killed either by the natives or their own blood-crazed 
companions. The story is quaintly and circum- 
stantially told, and contains some curious descrip- 
tions of the Mulgrave Islanders. 


“The Handy Man Afloat and 
@themodern Ashore” (Small, Maynard & Co.) 
SHOR Gen. is a capital account of the modern 
British tar, his life and ways, by the Rev. G. Good- 
enough, sometime chaplain in the Royal Navy and 
at Greenwich Hospital. Mr. Goodenough knows 
the sailor thoroughly and is plainly in sympathy 
with him; and we do not know where a better and 
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fresher book of the kind is to be found than the one 
he has given us. The routine of life on the man- 
of-war and the training ship is pictured in close 
detail, and an abundance of photographic plates 
adds much to the graphic quality of the text. 
Aside from its descriptive value the best thing 
about the book is the kindly and charitable spirit 
in which it is written. Mr. Goodenough plainly 
has little patience with the “unco guid” who are 
always trying to curtail poor Jack’s little indulg- 
ences — even his “baccy.” “Why,” he sarcastic- 
ally asks, “are good people so eager to bring forth 
supplements of their own to the Ten Command- 
ments ?” 


Like other books by Mr. Frank 
of four great Preston Stearns which we have had 
Venetian painters. the pleasure of examining his “ Four 
Great Venetians” (Putnam) well repays reading. 
This volume contains an account of the lives and 
works of Giorgione, Titian, Tintoretto, and Paul 
Veronese, together with an introductory chapter 
descriptive of the rise of Venetian art, and the 
methods of its earlier exponents. The four leading 
essays present a judicious mingling of biographical 
essentials, criticism, and descriptive analysis of 
representative works. Mr. Stearns’s studies evince 
a thorough acquaintance with the literature bearing 
on his subject, and his knowledge of technical 
processes appears to be superior to that generally 
possessed by the layman in art. On the whole his 
book is one which intelligent readers will appreciate 
for its scholarly independence of view and sugges- 
tive freshness of comment. Pictorially it seems to 
us to fall short of the requirements and deserts of 
the text, the half-dozen plates being of relatively 
poor quality. 


Scholarly studies 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


From the pictorial point of view Estelle M. Hurll’s 
little handbook on Murillo, in the “Riverside Art 
Series” (Houghton), is very attractive, the seventeen 
full-page illustrations being both pleasing and repre- 
sentative in subject, and satisfactory mechanically. 
But Miss Hurll’s “interpretations” sink too often to 
the level of mere prattle about the pictures and the 
pointing out of qualities too obvious to escape the eye 
of achild. The work, however, contains some useful 
tabulated matter, and it forms, at least, a charming 
picture-book. 

“National Legislation Concerning Education: Its 
Influence and Effect in the Public Land States East of 
the Mississippi River” (Columbia University Press), 
is a very instructive monograph by Mr. George B. Ger- 
mann, the same being a thesis for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in Columbia University. The monograph 
indicates much painstaking research, is clearly written 
and logically arranged. It is announced as the fore- 
runner of a more exhaustive study along the same lines. 
This monograph gathers in compact form a very striking 
and valuable array of facts, and it ought, therefore, to 
prove of great interest to all students of education and 
sociology. 





NOTES, 


“The New Century Standard Letter-Writer,” by 
Dr. Alfred B. Chambers, is a recent popular publication 
of Messrs. Laird & Lee. . 

“ Australasia: The Commonwealth and New Zea- 
land,” by Mr. Arthur W. Jose, is a timely addition to 
the “ Temple Primers ” published by the Macmillan Co. 

The “ Introduction to Sociology,” first published ‘five 
years ago by Mr. Arthur Fairbanks, now appears in a 
revised edition (the third) from the press of the Messrs. 
Scribner. ‘ 

“The Government of Minnesota,” by Dr. Frank L. 
MeVey, is a convenient historical and constitutional 
manual, intended for school use, just published by the 
Maemillan Co. 

“The Messages of Jesus according to the Synop- 
tists,” by Dr. Thomas Cuming Hall, has just been pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Scribner in their “ Messages of 
the Bible ” series. 

Walton’s “ Complete Angler” and “ Lives” filling a 
single handsome volume, very appropriately take their 
place in the “Library of English Classics” published 
by the Messrs. Macmillan. 

A new edition of Edgar Allan Poe’s complete works, 
edited by Prof. James A. Harrison of the University of 
Virginia, and other Poe specialists, is announced by 
Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

A new edition of the “Hudson” Shakespeare, one 
play to a volume, is in course of publication by Messrs. 
Ginn & Co. “Macbeth” and “Julius Cesar” have 
just been received by us, each volume neatly bound in 
flexible leather covers. 

“Selections from the Prose Tales of Edgar Allan 
Poe” is a “ Pocket Classic” published by the Macmil- 
lan Co. The text is that of the authoritative edition of 
Messrs. Stedman and Woodberry, which the publishers 
have courteously permitted to be used. 

“The Influence of the American Revolution upon 
German Literature ” is an interesting study of an inter- 
esting subject by Professor James Taft Hatfield and 
Miss Elfrieda Hochbaum, reprinted in pamphlet form 
from the pages of “ Americana Germanica.” 

“Songs of Exile,” translated from various Hebrew 
poets by Miss Nina Davis, is a small volume recently 
issued by the Jewish Publication Society of America. 
Both the Talmudic and the Midrashic literatures are 
represented, but the chief tribute is levied upon the 
poet Jehudah Halevi. 

“A Short Introduction to the Literature of the 
Bible,” by Mr. Richard Green Moulton, is a recent pub- 
lication of Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. It is not an 
abridgment of the author’s “Literary Study of the 
Bible,” but an independent work, although the two 
books naturally have much in common. 

Mr. R. H. Russell publishes a volume of “Stage 
Lyrics,” by Mr. Harry B. Smith. They are very famil- 
iar lyries to the theatre-going public, for they are all 
taken from the author’s librettos and musical comedies. 
The illustrations are character portraits of the popular 
stage favorites of the day, and are very numerous. 

The revelations of Sig. Benedetti concerning the man- 
agement of the Villa Giulia Museum, of which some 
account was given in THE Drax three months ago, have 
attracted much attention among none A 
pamphlet just published in Rome by Herr W. Helbi 
contains, in Italian translation, upwards of a score 
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articles that have appeared upon this subject in Euro- 


pean and, American journals. Condemnation of the 
methods employed in the management of the Museum 
im question appears to be general, and the pamphlet 
before us offers impressive testimony to this fact. 

The Macmillan Co. publish a new edition, practically 
anchanged as to text, of Professor Dean C. Worcester’s 
work on “The Philippine Islands and Their People.” 
Much water Las flowed under the bridges since this 
work first appeared three years ago, but it remains one 
of the best accounts of land and people, from a scien- 
tifie point of view, that we have. 

A volume of “ Songs of All Colleges,” compiled and 
arranged by Messrs. David B. Chamberlain and Karl P. 
Harrington, is a recent publication of Messrs. Hinds & 
Noble. This bandsome quarto of over two hundred 
pages includes most of the old favorites, as well as 
many of the later successes for which one will search 
the old collections in vain. The book should prove 
widely popular. 

Mr. Herbert E. Walter and Alice Hall Walter have 
prepared a list of one hundred birds observed in Lin- 
eoln Park, Chicago, during the Spring migrations, which 
they publish in the form of a small pamphlet entitled 
“Wild Birds in City Parks.” It is intended to serve 
as a help in identifying these transient visitors, and con- 
tains many useful hints to that end. It may be obtained 
of Mr. F. C. Baker, Academy of Sciences, Chicago. 

“The Philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche,” by Miss 
Grace Neal Dolsen, is au issue of the “ Cornell Studies 
in Philosophy,” and offers a fuller exposition than has 
hitherto been given in the English language of the 
writings of this vigorous and original thinker. The 
treatment is reasonably sympathetic, and the interest of 
the subject is so great that we predict for this essay a 
wider audience than is usually won by a technical philo- 
sophical monograph. 

The Baker & Taylor Co.’s Spring announcement list 
includes the following: “Mr. Chupes and Miss Jenny: 
The Life Story of Two Robins,” by Effie Bignell; a 
revised edition of “ With the Wild Flowers, from Pussy 
Willow to Thistledown,” by Maud Going; “The Next 
Great Awakening,” by Dr. Josiah Strong; “ The Creed 
of Presbyterians,” by Rev. Egbert Watson Smith; “ My 
Master,” by Swami Vivekananda; and “ First Years in 
Handicraft,” by Mr. Walter J. Kenyon. 

Professor Mark H. Liddell’s “Chaucer,” published 
by the Macmillan Co., is an excellent text for school 
use. It includes the Prologue, “ The Knightes Tale,” 
and “The Nonne Prestes Taie,” together with an ex- 
position of the principles of Middle English grammar 
and phonology, a glossary, and notes. Much has been 
done of late in Chaucer scholarship, and this book, which 
presents the results of the most recent investigation, is 
necessarily better than its predecessors, excellent as 
some of these were in their day. 

The “ English Readings ” published by Messrs. Henry 
Holt & Co. constitute one of the best series of anno- 
tated school texts that have ever been produced. The 
“ Arnold” and “ Newman” of Mr. Gates, the “ Burke ” 
of Mr. Perry, and the “ Byron” of Dr. Carpenter are 
model books of their kind, and we can bestow a word of 
similar praise upon the “ Swift,” recently edited by Mr. 
F, C. Prescott. “Gulliver” and the “Journal to 
Stella ” are not included in this volume, but the rest of 
Swift's prose writings are well represented, and the edito- 
rial apparatus is all that we could reasonably expect. 
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By Dean C. 
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The Life and Literature of the Ancient Hebrews. By 
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Reconstruction in Theology. By 7 2 King. 
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By the author of “Not on 
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The Church of Pentecost. By Bishop J. M. Thoburn. 
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Introduction to Sociology. By Arthur Fairbanks. Third 
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Volkstum und Weltmacht in der Geschichte. Von Al- 
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aly ay Life. By Edward Thorndike, Ph.D. 12mo, 
p. 235. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.25. 
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Earliest English Colonization to > Year 1800; with 
a supplemental chapter on The Discovery of "Anws- 
thesia. By Francis Randolph Packard, M.D. LIilus., 
ri 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 542. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

. net. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


ms Fortunes of Claude: A Story of Adventure for Boys. 
A yy P dear 9 Illus., 12mo, pp. 338. Frederick 


The a Boys out West; or, The Search for a Lost 
Mine. By Arthur M. Winfield. Illus., 12mo, pp. 249. 
New York: The Mershon Co. $1.25 


Out for Business; or, Robert Frost’s Strange Caree 
Horatio Alger, Jr.; completed by Arthur . Wintel 
New York: The Mershon 


= 12mo, pp. 287. 
1.25. 


Lost on Volcano Island; or, The Wreck of the Columbia. 
By Mark Marline. Iilus., 12mo, pp. 218. New York: 
e Mershon Co. 50 cts. 
The Land of Fire; or, Adventures in Underground Africa. 
By Louis Charles. Illus., 12mo, pp. 182. New York: 
e Mershon Co. 50 cts. 
A Book of Nursery Rhymes (Mother Goose’s Melodies). 
Newly arranged by Charles Welsh. In 2 parts, illus., 12mo. 
D. C. Heath & Co. Paper, 20 cts. net. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

A Dictionary of American Authors. By Oscar 4 
Adams. Fourth edition, revised and ontemt 8vo, 
top, pp. 522. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Encyclopeedia of Etiquette: A Book 9 , ah for 


Everyday Use. By Palle — Illus., 8vo, uncut, pp. 443. 


eClure, Phillips 

New Century Standard Letter-Writer. By Alfred B. 
Chambers, Ph.D. With frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 276. 
Laird & Lee. 75 cts.; boards, 50 cts. 

The New Conklin’s Handy web of Usefal Information 
and World’s Atlas. Compiled by George W. Conk- 
> 24mo, pp. 532. Laird & Lee, 25 cts.; library style, 

cts. 


EDUCATION.— BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 

Outlines of Educational Doctrine. B John Frederick 
Herbart ; trans. by Alexis F. a ; annotated 
by Charles De Ph.D. 12mo, gilt "top, uncut, 
pp. 334. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

Notes sur L’Education Publique. Par Pierre de Couber- 
tin. 12mo, uncut, pp. 320. Paris: Librarie Hachette et 
Cie. Paper. 





troductory Lessons in English Literature. By I. C. 

NDNelll ced 8. A. Lynch. 12mo, pp. 376. American 
Book Co. $1. net. 

Work and Play: Talks with Students. By John E. Brad- 
ley, Ph.D. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 208. The Pilgrim 


Experimental chology: A Manual of Laboratory 

tice. B ward 7 Titehener. Vol. I. 
ualitative Dansstnaete : art I., Sndeot's Manual. 
us., large 8vo, pp. 214. it Plt a $1.60 net. 


More Daniels, M.A.; farther revised and continued by 
William Macdonald, Ph.D. Illus., 12mo, pp.612. Henry 


Juvenal. Edited by Henry Parks Wright. 12mo, pp. 240. 
an. Series of Latin Authors.” Ginn & Company. 

net 

Elements of the Theory and Practice of Cookery: A 
Text-Book of Household Belence for Use in Schools. By 
Mary E. Williams and Katharine Rolston Fisher. illus, 
12mo, pp. 347. MaemillanCo. $1. net. 

Two-Book Course in English. By Mary F. Hyde. Book 
1., Lessons in the = of English, 35 cts. net ; 7 Book IL., 
Practical English Grammar, with Exercises i in Composi- 
tion, 60 cts. net. Each 12mo. D.C. Heath & Co. 

A Modern Composition and Rhetoric (Brief Course). 
By Lewis Worthington Smith, Ph.B., and James 
> a Thomas, A.B. 12mo, pp. 312. Benj. H. Sanborn 


Easy Steps in —- Mary Hamer; edited under the 
supervision of J: T Bechewes 12mo, pp. 182. Amer- 
ican Book Co. Pr - net. 

Freytag’s Soll und Haben. Abridged and edited by 
George T. Files, Ph.D. With portrait, 16mo, pp. 255. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 65 cts. net. 

Selections from the Prose Wri of Swift. ai by 
F. C. Prescott. 16mo, pp. 229. oe Holt & 

Histoires D’Animaux. Selected from A. eter "edited 
by T. H. Bertenshaw, B.A. = , 12mo, pp. 184. 
mans, Green, & Co. 60 cts 

= Bas ore Subjunctive: re f Inductive Treatise, 

Exercises. By Charles C. Clerks Jr. 12mo, pp. 66. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

The Hudson Shakespeare, First vols.: Julius Cesar, and 
Macbeth. Edited by Henry N. Hudson, LL.D. Each 
16mo, gilt top. Ginn & Co. 

The Animal Story-Book Reader. Edited by Andrew 
Lens. Illus., 12mo, pp. 175. Longmans, Green, & Co. 

cts. net. 

Wildenbruch’s Harold. Edited by Charles A. Eggert, 
a D. With portrait, 18mo, pp. 143. D.C. Heath 

cts. net, 

Wheeler’s Graded Readers. By Gail Calmerton and 
William H. Wheeler. A Primer; illus., 8vo, pp. 128. 
Chicago: W. H. Wheeler & Co. 

Anfang und Ende. Von Paul Heyse; el di A. atmemary 
12mo, pp. 105. American Book Co. 

Inkognito, von Baldwin Groller ; Ts Gand: “phil, Lausch- 
mann, von P. Albersdorf. Edited by Max Lentz. 12mo, 
pp. 118. American Book Co. 30 ote. net. 

Bruno’s Le Tour de la France par Deux Enfants. Abridged 
and edited by C. Fontaine, B.L. 16mo, pp. 211. D. C. 
Heath & Co. 


Selections from Poe’s Prose Tales. . With portrait, 24mo, 


pp. 343. Macmillan Co. a net. 

Materials for German Co ition, Based on * Der 
Schwiegersohn.”’ By L. EE orning. 18mo, pp. 30. D.C. 
Heath & Co. Paper, 12 cts. net. 


MISCELLAN. rs 


enlarged, re- and in 
agen 266. J. iB. Lippincott Co. Snore 
American Boamocrine Competition: Being a Series of 
Articles Resulting from an Inv Made by “ The 
a London. 8vo,-pp. 139. Harper & Brothers. 
1. 


Greek Sculpture. By Estelle M. Haurll. Illus., 12mo, gilt 
top, PP- = ba Riverside Art Series.’” Houghton, 
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The Sick and Wounded in South Africa: What I Saw 
and Said of Them and of the Army Medical System 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts,M.P. 12mo, pp. 260. 
Ltd. Paper, 75 cts. 

Select Recitations, Orations, and Dramatic Scenes, with 

Actions and Emphasis. By C. J. Birbeck. 12mo, pp. 246. 
New York: Joseph F. Wagner. $1. 

Coeur de Néel. Par L. D. Ventura. Illus., 16mo, _. 

pp. 39 cts. San Francisco: A. M. Robertson. P: 


Authors’ 
4 n cy WILLIAM A. DRESSER, 


Mention The Dial. 150 Pierce 
Books of All Publishers on 


MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, PHARMACY, 


AND ALLIED SCIENCES. 
a ae & Goemmy é Satan 
Trade and Library Orders Solicited. 
P. BLAKISTON’S SON & COMPANY 
1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


Established 1874. 


W. T. KEENER & COMPANY 


Medical Booksellers and Importers, 
90 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Have constantly in stock the largest assortment of American and 
Foreign Books on Medicine and the Collateral Sciences to be found in 
the United States. ee 
glish, French, and German Medical Books i 
Catalogues and circulars gratis upon application. Geo cemnine 
books receive prompt and careful attention. 








mre Year. Criticism, Revision 
5 to 


Warner, Mary E. W' 
Send stamp for NEW BOOKLET t 


,» Boston, Mass. 








hiished 





BRENTANO’S 


Chicago's Representative Book Store 
and the only establishment tn 
Chicago maintaining 
a representative stock of books in 





English German 
French Spanish 
and Italian 


For information, address 
BRENTANO’S 


218 Wabash Avenue : : CHICAGO 








WILLIAM HARRIS ARNOLD **SoiRection 


BOOKS AND LETTERS 


Comprising more than three hundred books — nearly 
all first editions of English Authors — and about seventy 
autograph letters, will be sold by us at auction, without 
reserve, on May 7th and 8th. 

There are sixty volumes of English Poetry printed 
in the Seventeenth Century, including “ Paradise Lost,” 
1667, in the original sheep binding; several rare vol- 
umes of the Eighteenth Century; first editions of the 
Brownings, including “ Pauline,” 1833; “The Battle 
of Marathon,” 1820; and proof copies, with the Author’s 
manuscript changes and corrections, of “ Dramatis Per- 
sone,” and “ The Ring and the Book ”’; first editions of 
Keats’s Poems, 1817, presentation copy; “ Endymion,” 
1818, original boards, uncut; “ Lamia,” 1820, original 
boards, uncut; Shelley’s “ Adonais,” 1821, in the orig- 
inal r covers, uncut; Tennyson’s “The Falcon,” 
1879, and “ The Promise of May,” 1882, both privately 
printed for the Author’s use; a set of the books printed 
at the Kelmscott Press, including the unique Trial Page 
of the Projected Kelmscott folio Shakespeare; and 
many others too various to be indicated here. 

The letters — for the most part by American Authors 
—inelude three by the Brownings, one by Cowper, one 
by Keats, three by Shelley, and two by Wordsworth. 
There are also the original manuscript, signed by Addison, 
of the Transfer of Copyright of a volume of “ The Spec- 
tator”; the complete holograph manuscript of Irving’s 
“ The Knight of Malta”; and— most important of all — 
the complete holograph manuscript of Keats’s poem, 
“To Charles Cowden Clarke.” Catalogue now ready. 


BANGS & CO., 93 Fifth Ave., New York 





UNITARIAN LITERATURE Sent FREE by Fost 


Unitarian Church, Yonkers, N. Y. Address, Miss Anna L. Bellows, 
Secretary, 119 Locust Hill Avenue, Yonxers, N. Y. 


MORRISON I. SWIFT’S BOOKS ON IMPERIALISM 
AND SOCIAL REFORM. “Imperialism and Liberty,” $1.50; 
“ Advent of Empire” (verse), $1. Post 
THE RONBROKE PRESS, Los Angeles, Cal. 


STORY-WRITERS, a Historians, Poets — Do 
desire the honest criticism of your 
eatnepGecitinheuttmerheumantien cpaiinentpeutiedian® 
Such work, said George William Curtis, is “‘ done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by Send for circular D, or forward your book or MB. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Do You 
Write? EDITORIAL BUREAU 


MSS SOLD FOR AUTHORS ON COMMISSION. 
. Send to 
JOHN RUSSELL DAVIDSON, 1123 Broadway, New Yor«. 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH 
(Batbiabed 


1880.) 














Instruction by mail in literary composition. 
Courses suited to all needs. 














og MEER ARER ae subject : collaboration in prepara- 
of material. REV VISION re CRITICISM of literary matter: 
us y+ - —_ for 


ie mo grace. 
SPAPER WRITING, and the technicali- 


The essentials of 
ties of ADVERTISEMENT WRITING taught privately. The latter 
is very rem few possess the knowl: —— to apply 
it. Grant Allen sa: onge? *tThe world to-day is ru by advertisement. 


In writing state, particularly, what interests you. 
BUREAU OF RESEARCH, 159 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


F''TzRoy D’ARCY AND JOHN M. LEAHY, C.P. A. 
Public Accountants and Auditors. 
59 Fifth Ave., Naw Yorx. 
PUBLISHERS’ ACCOUNTS A SPECIALTY. 
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Three Books of Exceptional Interest 
BLUE SHIRT AND KHAKI by J. F. J. Archibald. a daring and truth- 


ful comparison between the Blue Shirts in Cuba and the Gentlemen in Khaki in South Africa, by one 
who witnessed closely both campaigns. The Officers, Soldiers, Strategy, Commissariat, and Transpor- 
tation of both armies are candidly discussed and exemplified. One hundred photographs of extraordinary 
beauty, taken by the author. 


It is the only comparison of the American and British armies ever published. (Ready in April.) $1.50. 


THE DUKE OF STOCKBRIDGE by Edward Bellamy. re strange 


Mutiny of the Yankee Farmers against the Aristocrats in 1786, called Shays’ Rebellion, is the back- 
ground for this powerful story-by the author of ‘* Looking Backward.’’ It is a romance of a Captain 
of the Continental Army and the leader of the Rebellion, who loved the superb and capricious belle of 
Western Massachusetts. Edward Bellamy’s best work is here. In style, historic interest, startling 
reality, and delicious humor, it is a masterpiece. 

Mr. W. D. Howells ranks it as the very first of our historical romances. 


$1.50. 
THE HEART OF THE ANCIENT WOOD by Charles G. D. Roberts. 


Powerful and unlike any other novel you ever read is this new romance of a Forest Maid, her Lover, 
and her Wild Animal friends, all working out their problem together. It is a book that will live. It 


is pure literature. ‘‘ One of the most fascinating novels of recent days.’ — Boston Herald. <* Dainty 
and delicate as a wild rose; a breath of the forest put into articulate speech; unlike Kipling, unlike 
Seton-Thompson, better than either in several respects.’ — Brooklyn Eagle. 

No other novel for years has had such unanimous praise from critics and people. $1.50. 


Silver, Burdett & Company, Publishers 




















Old South Leaflets 


Reprints of important historical documents. 
Single numbers, 5 cents each; $4.00 a 100. 
Four volumes, bound in cloth, each contain- 
ing twenty-five leaflets, price, $1.50 per 
volume. 

The A. L. A. has published a card catalogue 
of the Leaflets, 215 cards, price, $1.61. 


Balzac’s Rival 


Balzac had no rival but George 
Sand; some critics consider them 
twin stars. 





DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK, 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE, BOSTON. 


TANGLED FLAGS 


By ARCHIBALD C. GUNTER 
The Most Startling Novel of the Age 


“Mr. Gunter is a novelist of the people. He will retain 
his public as long as he turns out such books as Tangled 
Flags.’ — New York Mail and Ezpress. 

“Tangled Flags is a book well worthy to begin the liter- 
ature of the New Century. Osuri Katsuma stands forth as 
strongly as any of Dumas’s Heroes.” — The Literary News. 








AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


The Home Publishing Company, 


No. 3 East Fourteenth Street . . NEW YORK CITY. 





This woman, acknowledged by all the world 
as the second, if not the first, of French nov- 
elists, was certainly the most remarkable 
woman of her age, and the greatest authoress 
in the world’s history. 

The story of her own life is as romantic and 
eventful as that of any of her heroines; the 
revelations made in her Histoire de ma vie 
would furnish material for a dozen novels of 
the present day. An interesting pamphlet 
giving outline of her life will be sent on request. 


GEORGE BARRIE & SON 


1313 Walnut Street . . PHILADELPHIA. 
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CONGDON & BRITNELL, 

Vendors of RARE, HISTORICAL, and GENERAL BOOKS. 
CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 
CONSIGNMENTS RECEIVED MONTHLY from the LONDON BOOK 
AUCTION SALES. 

284 YONGE STREET, DEPT. D, TORONTO, CANADA. 
BOOKS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 

* no matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. When in England call. 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOK-8SHOP, 14-16 Bright Street, Bmumenam. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS 
Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth, Stevenson, 
Jefferies, Hardy. Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, 
Phiz, Rowlandson Leech, etc. The Largest aad Choicest Col- 
lection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues issued and 
sent post free on application. Books bought. — Watrsr T. 
Spencer, 27 New Oxford St., London, W. C., England. 


I WISH TO BUY — 


Files of Magazines and Periodicals; 
also Old Books and Old Pamphlets 
relating to America. Address... 


J. W. CADBY, 131 Eagle St., Albany, N. Y. 


William J. Campbell 


No. 1218 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA . PENN. 


OR ANY BOOK ON EARTH — 
Write to H. H. TIMBY, Book Hunter, 
CATALOGUES FREE. Conneaut, Ohio. 














Has just issued a 


cana. If you want 
one write for it. 












BOOKS | WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
AT MR. GRANT. 
WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK, 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. 


SCOUNTS | Bet oe write for quotations. An 
Di U euastmeab cctinaeeny enh Igut dive 
books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 


F, E. GRANT, Books, ” “ss, 7actre* 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 





— and | My Catalogues are FREE for the asking. 
orp F. M. MORRIS, The Book Shop, 
BOOKS. | 17: Madison Street, . . . Cmcaco, Inz. 





Senp For our CATALOGUE No. 20 
Just out, of Interesting and Rare Books. 
BE. W. JOHNSON, Bookseller, 2 E. 42d St., New York City. 


LIBRARIES 


Whether Public or Private should send their lists to us for 
prices. Fifty years of practice have created an expert service 
for book buyers. We send upon request a catalogue of a 
classified Standard Library of 2500 best books, selected from 
all publishers’ lists. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
33-37 East 17th Street (Union Square, N.), New York 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
Secondary School and College 


Cert Books 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 




















JAPANESE ART NOVELTIES Imported direct from 

Japan by HENRY ARDEN, No. 38 West Twenty-Second 

Street, New York City. Calendars, Cards, Embroideries, Robes, 
Cushion and Table Covers, Cut Velvet Pictures, Bronzes. 


or FAMOUS PERSONS 


Bought and Sold. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
1125 Broadway, New York. 


SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


THE | RAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
8. C. DUNHAM, Vice-Pres. JOHN E. MORRIS, Sec’y. 


ISSUES ACCIDENT POLICIES, 


Covering Accidents of Travel, Sport, or Business, 
at home and abroad. 


ISSUES LIFE & ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 
All Forms, Low Rates, and Non-Forfeitable. 








Autograph 
Letters 

















ASSETS, $30,861,030.06. LIABILITIES, $26,317,903.25. 
EXCESS SECURITY, $4,543,126.81. 
Returned to Policy Holders since 1864, $42,643,384.92. 





STEEL PICKET LAWN FENCE. 


Poultry, Field and Hog Fence, with or 
without Bottom Cable Barbed. 


STEEL WALK AND DRIVE GATES AND POSTS 


UNION FENCE CO., DeKalb, Ill. 


CHICAGO ELECTROTYPE AND 
STEREOTYPE CO. 


ELECTROTYPERS 


DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS 
Nos. 149-155 Plymouth Place, CHICAGO. 


A TELEPHONE 
IN THE HOME 


Assures protection to the family day and 

night, connecting as it does with police and 

fire departments, physicians, and drug stores. 
Do Your Marketing by Telephone. 

A telephone in the home costs 


16 Cents per Day and up. 


CHICAGO TELEPHONE CO., 
Contract Dept., 203 Washington Street. 
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Book’ Shopp* 


15 East 17th St., New York 











D O X E Y’ S If you like well-made bookes, write us for oure Catalogue 
If you write thing, let us printe them for you 
Our bookf are ye beft made on ye market, and will be sent 
on approval, poftpaid 
Ye Lark, Y¢ Lark Classics, Y¢ Lark Editions, etc. 








Deveiopment of Painting in the 16th Century. 
12mo, Cloth, 27 Full Page Illustrations. Price, $1.50. 
BONNELL, SILVER & CO., 24 West 22d Street, New York 





Study and Practice of French. 
By L. C. BONAME, 258 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A carefully graded series for preparatory schools, combining thor- 
ough study of the language with practice in conversation. Part I. 
(60 cts.) and Part II. (90 cts.), for primary and intermediste grades, 
contain subject-matter adapted to the minds of young pupils. Part ILI. 
($1.00, irregular verbs, idioms, syntax, and ises), meets requi 
— for admission to college. Part IV., Hand-book of Pronuncia- 

tion (35 gts.), is a concise and Pp ive treatise for ad 
grades, high-schools, and colleges. 


ALL THE LATRST AND 
French| STANDARD AT 
: + William R. Jenkins, 
85 853 6th " 
Books. ' bas | Cor. = Tag 
NEW YORK CITY. 


No Branch Stores. 
SEND FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 

















WAYSIDE EDITION. 


BAB BALLADS 


A most delightful edition of W.S. GitpER1’s famous ballads. 
Over one hundred illustrations by the author. Gray and 
white binding. Price, $1.25. 


R. H. RUSSELL, 3 W. 29th St., New York. 








J.M. BARRIE & HIS BOOKS 


By J. M. HAMMERTON 
Royal 8vo, with portrait. $2.25 net 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON 


A Biography. By Ciara L. THomson 
Royal 8vo, with plates. $2.25 net 


M. F. MANSFIELD & CO., Publishers ] 


14 West Twenty-second Street : : : NEw YorK 




















Big Four Route 


CHICAGO 


Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, 


AND ALL POINTS 


South and Southeast. 


J. C. TUCKER, G.N. A., 
No. 234 South Clark Street, - - CHICAGO. 





The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Arts Building 


Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets 


veae CASTLE SQUARE company 


PRODUCTIONS IN’ ENGLISH 


Week of April 1 — Closed. 
Week of April 8— THE WEDDING DAY. 








THE FINE ARTS BUILDING 


(Founded by Studebaker Brothers) 


CHARLES C. CURTISS . . 


DIRECTOR. 


Nos. 203-207 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


For the accommodation of Artistic, Literary, and Educational interests exclusively. 


NOW OCCUPIED IN PART BY 


The Caxton Club, The Chicago Woman’s Club, The Fortnightly Club, The Amateur Musical Club, The University 
of Chicago Teachers’ College and Trustees’ Rooms, The Anna Morgan School of Dramatic Art, The Mrs. John 
Vance Cheney School of Music, The Sherwood Music School, The Prang Educational Co., D. Appleton & Co., ete. 








[April 1, 1901. 












Houghton, Mifflin & Company's New Hooks 


































AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A JOURNALIST 


By Witu1am J. Stmiman. With two Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 

A notable addition to the attractive volumes of biography and reminiscence which have 
lately appeared. It is one of the richest and fullest, for Mr. Stillman is one of the most 
picturesque characters of our time. It is a large and distinguished group of friends who 
figure in these volumes — Bryant, Lowell, Emerson, Norton, Judge Hoar, Agassiz, Ruskin, 
the Rossettis, and Italians and Greeks of great distinction. Mr. Stillman gives his exper- 
iences as U. S. Consul at Rome and in Crete, and as correspondent of the London Times. 


A SOLDIER OF VIRGINIA 


By Burton Eesert Stevenson. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

A strong historical romance of the time of Braddock’s ill-fated expedition to Fort 
Duquesne. The hero is a soldier under Washington, and has a long experience of perils 
and hardships. A love-story is threaded throughout the narrative, which describes 
admirably the times, Washington, and a finely attractive hero and heroine. 


THE TURN OF THE ROAD 


A Romance. By Eveenta Brooxs FroruincnaM. 12mo, $1.50. Fifth Printing. 


“One of the most delightful among new romances. The story of love versus musical ambitions is 
told with an unusual degree of interest, the characters standing forth with clearness and distinctness. The 
natural ease of the story-teller, the grace and swing of the narrative, the simple force of the details and 
the realistic emotional tone of the romance as the course of true love becomes more and more troubled, 
make this a most attractive volume. . . . Altogether it is a love story daintily and happily told, with the 
characters well suited to their parts and the play of incidents sufficiently interesting to hold the attention 
of the critical reader.” — Boston Herald. 


THE STORY OF EVA 


By Wu Payne, author of “ The Money Captain,” ete. 12mo, $1.50. (April 10.) 


This is a strong character story. It deals with social conditions not very uncommon, and treats them 
with distinct power and wisdom, The rr os are a young man from the eastern part of the 
country and a young woman from Nebraska. ey meet in Chicago, have various experiences, and finally 
a fire gives them a moral shock which is the beginning of a higher life. The story is strong in depicting 
the development of their characters up to their nobler selves. It has a powerful moral and is of high 
literary quality. 


ENGLISH POLITICS IN EARLY VIRGINIA HISTORY 


By ALEXANDER Brown, author of “ The Genesis of the United States,” “The First 
Republic in America,” “The Cabells and their Kin.” 8vo, $2.00. (April 10.) 
Another sheaf garnered by Mr. Brown from his assiduous and intelligent cultivation of the early his- 

tory of our country. It is a careful study of the sources of the American Government, and especially of 

the conditions under which the colonies established political institutions. This naturally involved a close 
study of the relation of English policies and polities to the colonies. It is a thoroughly scholarly piece of 
work, giving the results of careful investigation. 


















Bor sale by ail Booksellers. os, Dougbton, Wifflin & Company, Boston 
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